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(Continued from page 105.) 

There is stillanother pornt where there seems to me to exist a marked diflerence between 
the carher and later put of the Gita — [ft seems quite obvious that the later cantos m certain 
passages quote different systematic treatises on plilosophy, which 1s: scatcely the case with 
eantos no ov Thus in xy, lo 

Sarvasya cahaw hrde samnreisto 


mattah smitir juinam apohanam ca’ 

nedats ca sarcair aham ceva vedyo 

vedintahid vedarid eva ciham {| 15 I 
We hear about the Vedanta, though it may be doubtful whether by that i. meant the Upani- 
-ads or the fater Vedanta system fnexv, 20 and in avi, 24, we hear about a sastee which 
can scaicdly be anything but a yogasdstia , and that Sal iS the case scum obvious from a 
comparison with wvin, oa h 

asastrarthitam ghovam fapyante ye tapo janth | 

2. bain inddhy asuranisecayan | 
Ror what ¢ i could this mean but to denote those who practise austere and terible penanee—— 
as,e yg the dams  forwhichitulesare not laddown inthe orthodox yoga-sastia. Thenin vvin, 
13 we hear ot pated haranane, which are laid down sinkhye ky tante "This must needs mean” in 
the Saukhya system and though it be quite true that the doctiinc lad down here is not 
foundin the existing handbooks of Samkhya, this means nothing, seeing that they are all very 
late There can be no doubt that an earlier exposition of that system is really meant here 
Minally we come upon a crucial point, viz , the mention of the brahknuisuta im xni, 4 
rsebhir bahudha gitam chandobhir vanuthath prthak | 
hhahmasitra pada cara hetumadbhu vonectarh | £ | 


Ht has been emphatically stated by Professor Jacobi that this verse must be an interpola- 
fion, and upon bis authority the same opinion has been eapressed also by other scholars 
But Professor dacobi's arguments seem to me scarcely vahd When he finds that the verse 
xin, # destrov. the connection between 3 and 5, this 1s a suggestion of cutirely individual 
beanne as J eannot find any sign of such a discontinuation «Strong -ris the other objection, 
vez, that Badardyvana has in three passages quoted the present Bhagavadgita — It 1s quite true 


that the commentaries ont, 3, 23 (ape amaryate) 1,3, 45 (ape smaryate), andiy,2, 2) (yoginth 
prate ct snucsyate smarte carte) eapressively pot to the Gita, av, 6, 12 and siv, 2, xv, 7 


> 


and vin, 23.57, as bemg those passages of the Smrti alluded to by Bad tay ana Such 
statements im commentanes much later than the teat?! are, of course, not authoritative 
hy themselves , and it should be distinctly proved that there exist no other passages in the 
literature regarde cd by Badardyana as Suarti?’ than even those fromthe Gita, to which he 


ee > 


70 Peutsehe Lit, Zit » AML, TTT, 1922, “101 t 

71 Cp Professors Winternitz, Geechichte d. and Lit, at, $29, n 1, and Keith, Af Mestin y of Sanskrit Let , 
p 5,n tas wellas De W. Ruben, Festschrift Jacobs, p 351. Other, and moro sensible, opimons are 
put forth hy Professor Hopkins, Zhe Gieat Epic, p 16, and Dr. Raychaudhur, Liarly Hustory of the 
basinars Sect, p. 32 

2 The exact date of the Brahmasdtias still remams unknown. It ws, of Course, tar above my power 

to Para the opnuons of Profossor Jacobi on tho dates of the philosophical Sutras C/ {ON , xxx, 1 f) 
However, they appear to me inconclusive simply because I consider it mnposstble to date works, the inter. 
nal history of which 19 entuely unknown to us, on purely internal grounds. ‘That the Biahmasttras should 
date from 200 150 A Das, of course, possible; but T should venture to thik that an euler date 19 not 
excluded by the arguments of Profesor Jacobs 

‘2 Unter Smrti wird das Mahabharata und inshesondere die Bhagay adgild serianden. Auch Sam- 
Liga und Yozr weiden als ‘ Sinrtis in Bezug auf die Yogins * beze.chnet * (Wintermit., Cosh aid: Tae: 
ili, 429 f.) Tlowever, it does not <eem clear to me whether later and les authoritative works may not 
also have been looked upon by the commentators as belonging to siati. 
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could have alluded heve, before we take it for granted that the Brahmasiilras really quote 
the Gité. However, I am fukty prepared to admit that Br. Si., iv, 2, 21, is really a quotation 
from viii, 23 f., though the argument be not wholly conclusive, for this passage belongs 
to what I call the earlier Giti, and that may certainly be older than the work of Bidariyanna. 
Tho reference to xv, 7, in the commentaries on Br. S8i., ii, 3, 45, is inconclusive as the same 
idea might easily be drawn from x, 41 f. As for i, 3, 23, Sankara finds that. it alludes to XV, 
6, 12, while Ramanuja quotes xiv, 2; and whatever Badariyana meant by his api smaryate 
in this passage it is perfectly obvious that he could not at one time have in mind both there 
entirely different-passages. 

Thus I can find it in no way proved that the author of the Brahmasiitras did ever quote 
from the book xiv or xv of the Gita, and I feel fairly sure he did not. Consequently, I cannot 
look upon xiii, 4, as an interpolation, and it seems to me fairly obvious that the brahmasiitra 
mentioned means nothing but the one known to us. 

To sum up what has been said hitherto: I venture to think that the prevent text of the 
Bhagavadgita does mainly consist of three different parts, viz. :— 


1. Cantos i and ii, 1—11, 31—38, belonging to the original text of the Mahabharata. 

2. Cantos ii, 12—30, 39—72 ; iii, I—xi, 50, and xviii, 74—78, being what I would call 
the earlier Gité. O€ this part, the Prissubh verses in xi, 15—50, may probably be an carhier 
fragment which has been incorporated in the text. 

3. Cantos xi, 51—565, and xii, 1—xviii, 73, forming what I would call the later Gita. 

Suggestions like these can, unfortunately, never be proved. To different minds they 
may possess a greater or lesser degree of verisimilitude. 


U. 


1 

To try and form, with any degree of exactitude, an opinion on the date of the Bhaga- 
vadgita—or rather of its different parts—will probably never be possible. However, a 
scholar who, like the present one, has tried to set forth his humble opinions on the original 
form and development of that text, will probably feel bound by duty to add a few suggestions 
also upon the problem of dates. This is perhaps the only cxcuse for the few modest remarks 
thet follow below. 

The Bhagavadgita is insolubly joined with the names of Krsna and Arjuna. Whether 
these two were originally historical persons— which according to my opinion is highly prob- 
able—may be left aside here as being fairly irrelevant. However, we must begin with a 

rapid glance at those passages of the literature that contain some sort of information regard- 
ing their history, be it originally real or mythical. 

Krsna is said to have been the son of a certain Vasudeva— whence his paternal name 
Vasudeva?4— and Devaki, the cousin of Kamsa. His elder brother was Balaréma or Sam- 
karsana, whose mother was Rohini. Of this Krsna we hear for the first time— this is at least 


— ~~ — 











7% Professor Jacobi, ERE., vii, 195, and Festschr. Streitherg, p. 162 £., has tried to prove that Vdsudeva 
ia the old name of @ tribal god from which was derived a namo Vasudeva said to be that of his father. Thia 
is contrary to Patafijali on Pap., iv, 1,114,vartt. 7,and can certainly not beupheld. That the form visubha- 
dro, used in the Saundarenanda, i, 23, and in the Ditavikya, v. 6, should be very old, seems at least doubtful; 
also that the father’s name was originally Anakadundubhi, which sounds uncommonly like a nickname. 
Finally, an argument of Professor Jacebi’s is completely unintelligible to me. It runs as follows: “In the 
Chand. Up., it, 17, I, where we first hear of Krgya (Krsna Devakiputra) only his mother, not his father, is 
mentioned. Now, if Vasudeva was really a patroaymic it ought to be applied firab of all to Vasudeva’s 
eldest son Samkargana. He, however, is never styled thus but only by his maternal name Rauhigeya (from 
Rohini)” With ali due respect I shauid like to ask Professor Jacobi: what does this prove except that - 
tradition walt praverval encerding to which Krmns and Semiarsns were the sons of one father but af difer- 
ent mothers, Devaki and Rohini f In thet ease wiat could be more natural than that they should weag 
just these names, viz., Devakiputra and Rauhineya ? 
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the genera] opinion—in the Chand. Up., iii, 17, 1£., a» pamage which hus been repeatedly 
translated but may still be given here in eatenso :— 

‘““When one craves for food and drink and finds no pleasure—that is one’s diksd. (1.) 

“When one eats and drinks and finds all pleasure—then one takes part in the 
upasadah. (2.) 

‘When one laughs and feeds sumptuously and joins in sexual intcrcourse—then one 
takes part in stotra and gastra. (3.) 

“* Penance, almsgiving, upright behaviour, ahimad, and truthfulness, these are the sacri- 
ficial gifts. (4). 

“ That is why they say: ‘he will press Soms (procreate)—he has pressed Soma (pro- 
created) ’—-that is his rebirth, that is his death. The ceremonial ablation is death.” (5.) 

Ghora Angirasa, having explained this to Krena Devakiputra, said—for he was free from 
thirst: ‘‘In his last hour he should take refuge in this triratmatT®: ‘Thou art the in- 
destructible ; Thou art the never reborn; Thou art the sharpening of the vital spirits.’ ’’™# 


And here are these two Rk-verses : (6) 
“« «Just then they sec the early dawning light of the old kind " that gleameth 


beyond heaven’ 

“© Prom out of surrounding darkness we, beholding the higher light, have come to Sirye, 
god amongst the gods, the very highest light—yea, the very highest light.’ ’’78 (7.) 

This Ghora Angirasa is mentioned in Kaus. Br., xxx, 6, as being the Adhvaryu of the 
Adityas which probably means as much as a sort of Sun-worshipper. This certainly tallies 
well with the importance evidently ascribed to that luminary in the passage translated 
above. Whether again Krsna (Devakiputra) is identical with the Krsna Angirasa men- 
tioned in Kaus. Br., xxx, 9, seems highly doubtful. Krsna is by itself not an uncommon 
name ; and though he may well have called himself Angirasa in imitation of his Guru, there 
is no necessity for an identification. 

And now which is the doctrine that the otherwise unknown Ghora Angirasa preaches 
to Krsna Devakiputra ? The answer seems to be that he compares the phases of human 
life to the stages of the diksa™ which may be said to be an adequate interpretation if these 
phases be taken to be successive and not contemporaneous. We must remember that the 
dikea is not inaptly compared with human embryoship and birth ®; but this probably 
is not enough. For what Ghora expresses in Chand. Up., iii, 17, 1,can scarcely be said about 
the human embryo. This, however, is a fairly fit description of the life of a 4rakmacdrin 
when the young student is bound to chastity (na ramate) and a very simple and austere life. 
Then in the two following paragraphs there is the description of the life of the newly married 
man, the g:hastha, whose carly domestic pastimes arc compared to the upasad and the 
wtutasastra. But even during a gay and pleasant life one is bound to practese virtues,®! 
and these are compared to the sacrificial gifts (daksind), which, like good qualities, count 
as merit in a future life. But the height of earthly existence is the procreation of offspring, 
of sons who will be able to continue the family and feed the spirits of the forefathers ; and 


thus the procreative act is compared to the pressing of the Soma, When man is no longer 
able to procreate, then death is awaiting him, and the funeral covomonies are aptly compared 


75 I have allowed myself to borrew this Buddhist expression, not being able to find a fit modern equiva- 


lent of traya in this passage. ; . 
76 I feel somewhat baffled by the expression pranasamditam ast; however, samsita rnust probably 


mean the same as saméité in Att. Br., i, 26. 

1” pratnasya retasah is purzling ; it probably means ‘(the light seen) by the old forefathers,’ cp. the 
use of the same expression in RV.,, iii, $1, 10 (Geldner, Der Rigveda, i, $31). 

78 A curious parallel to some parte of Ghopa’s teaching is formd in 7'S., vii, 4, 9, 1. But aa that paseage 
has probably got nothing to do with ours we shall not touch upon it farther here. 

79 Cp. Dr. Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes, 68 f. and 82 f. 80 Op. Att. Br., i, 3, ete, 

81 With Chand. Up., isi, 17, 4, cp. the enumeration in Bhagavadgita, x, 4-6, 
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to the avabh;tha abluticn. Thus there is a strict parallelism between human life and the 
successive stages of the sacrifice. And this human life contains only two of the regular four 
dévamas, viz., that of the brahmacirin and the grhastha.88 Now Professor Winternitz*3 
has shown that the oldest Upaniyads, viz., the Brhadaéranyaka and the Chandogya, know 
nothing of the later orthodox four dramas, but that they make a difference between the life 


of the householder and that of the muni or pravrajin. Only the Chand. Up., viii, 15—almost 
certainly a late passage—knows the three successive stages, viz., brahmacarin, grhastha 
and samnyisin, | 


The life of two dramas, however, which I venture to think Ghora has been comparing 
to the sacrifice, seems to be the most natural one for the krattriya. For, even if great kings 
of yore have after the domestic life turned wandering ascetics—as, for instance, does Janaka 
in Jain and Buddhist lore—-they undoubtedly were exceptions. The usual life of a ksattriya 
probably ended either on the battlefield or in his own house— though the latter mode of death 
is sometimes disapproved by the authors of lawbooks.84 A possible way of ending one’s 
life may also have been by suicide by fire—a sort of self-sacrifice which was held to lead to 
brahmaloka—svarga.*6 

But there is something more still in the teaching of Ghora Angirasa who was free from 
thirst (pipded, the trend of the Bauddhas).£¢ In one’s final hour one ought to take refuge 
in three precious thoughts, viz., that some being is the indestructible, the never reborn 
(s.e., the everlasting absolute), and the sharpening of the vital spirits. This being, as far as 
my understanding goes, is not brahman but even Sirya, the Sun, or rather the radiant brahma- 
loka or svarga beyond the visible heaven to which pious men who fulfil their suadharma may 
aspire. In so far the teaching of Ghora tallies with the promise of svarga held out by Krsna 
to Arjuna®’ ; but that is probably the common creed of the ksatiriya caste.88 How far 
we can otherwise hope to find in the Gita a reflection of the doctrine of Ghora Angirasa may 
be somewhat doubtful, though the efforts of a most eminent scholar *9 in that direction 
are worthy of every attention. Unfortunately, the material for comparison is scanty 
and vague. ° 

Thus the Chandogya Upanisad tells us about a certain Krsna Devakiputra—and there 
is to me not the slightest doubt that he is identical with the Krsna of the Great Epic—who 
was no doubt a keattriya and who was the pupil of Ghora Angirasa. It is, of course, only 
natural to think that in some way or other he propagated these doctrines and perhaps others 

‘of his own, and thus perhaps became the founder of some sect—sects seem to have been 
numerous in India from fime immemorial. The date of the Chandogya is, unfortunately, 
juet as unknown as that of nearly every important Sanskrit work. But upon the consensus 
of many leading authorities it is declared to be pre-Buddhist ; and if that means anything 

823 Among recent literature on the problem of the déramas cp. Professor Winternitz, Festschr. Jacobi, 
p- 215 f. (with literature) ; Dr. Eggers, Das Dharmasitra der Vaikhanasas (Goettingen, 1929), and Dr. Wein- 
rich, Archiv fir Relig. Wissenschaft, xxvii, 77 f. 


88 Jc, p. 216 f. 84 Cp. MBh., vi, 646; Vienusmrti 3, 44, ete. 

85 On suicide by fire, cp. a paper by the late Professor Hillebrandt called Der fretwillige Feuertod in 
Indien und die Somaweithe in the Sttz. Ber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1917, 8. Cp. alao Mrcchakatika, Act i, v. 
4od: rijanam vikeya puttram paramasamudayendsvamedhena cestvd | labdhvd céyuh satabdam dadadinasahi. 
tam éidrako 'gnim pravistah || 

86 T am totally at a loss to understand the suggestion of Mr. Jainath Pati, ZHQ., v, 272, n. 2, that Zara. 


thushira was known ‘in Vedic times........ either as Jaritha or Ghora Angirasa.’ But as the theories of 
Mr. Patiin general seem to run outeide the pale of scientific method and criticism, I may perhaps be 
excused for not discussing them here. 8? Gita, ii, 37. 


88 It should be remembered in this connection that what Krana preaches to Arjuna in the Gita is 
expreasly called the rajavidya, the rajaguhyam (==rdjopantgat), Gita, ix, 2, ep. the mahtpdlavidhi of MBh., 
xii, 11876 (on which ep. Professor Edgerton, AJPAil., xlv, 44f.). And in iv, 1-2, we hear that the yoga haa 
formerly heen taught to a succession of rijarsaych (cp. bhakta rdjarsayah, ix, 33). The Gité is essentiallv 
not a friend of the Brahmans ; the conclusion of Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, p. 384, that it isa ‘ purely 
priestly product ° is simply unintelligible. 89 Cp. Dr. Barnett, l.c., p. 82 f. 
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at all, it must probably mean that this Upanisad belongs to the time about 600—-550 B.c. 
at the very lowest.?° 

This Krena also, from the name of his father, became known as Vasudeva, and as such 
he is undoubtedly mentioned by Panini. L shall not venture to enter upon a renewed in- 
vestigation of the rule iv, 3, 98 (Vdsudevarjundbhyim vun) which has up to @ very recent 
date given rise to a somewhat spirited and partly most infructuous diseussion.?! I shall 
simply take it for granted that in iv, 3, 95, bhakti has its usual sense of ‘adoration’ or ‘ wor- 
ship,’ and that Vasudeva and Arjuna—of whom Vasudeva is obviously looked upon as being 
the chief person—are the well-known herocs of the Mahabharata. The sitra of Panini proves 
nothing for the existence of the Bhagavadgité—which at his time in all probability did not 
exist—as Krsna and Arjuna certainly formed a pair already in the earliest nucleus of the 
Epic. However, Panini apparently knew that these two were worshipped by certain secta- 
rians, which is, after all, no more marvellous than his acquaintance with the followers of 
Pirisarya and Sildlin, Karmanda and Kréiéva betrayed by sitras iv, 3, 110—111 —to 
mention only one single cxample. And these sectarians were according to him called Vasu- 
devaka and Arjunaka 9 That is all; and this need probably trouble us no further. That 
Arjuna should also have shared in some divine honours, or at least have been worshipped 
as a hero of yore—which in India is scarcely a very uncommon thing—is not so very shocking, 
seeing that in the Mahabharata Bhisma himself proclaims the divine nature of Krsna and 
Arjuna,93 and that they were probably at an early date identified with Narayana and Nara.%4 

Panini’s date, of course, remains somewhat of a puzzle. The one which has long been 
semi-traditional in European literature on the subject, viz., 350 3B.c., lacks even the verv 
slightest valuc. Tho present writer has, some years ago, given it as his humble opinion that 
some time about 500 nc. would suit him better,9° and he has so far found no reason to 
change his opinion.%* If such be the case, then if would follow that Krsna and Arjuna 
were worshipped as heroes about the presupposed date of the Buddha. That this worship 
should have had any special connection with the North-Western Frontier, the home of 
P&nini, would be a precipitate conclusion. Still it may be well to remember that, according 
to the Mahabharata, Arjuna conquers the North and North-West and performs his mighty 
penance in the far North. He also at the end, like his brothers, dics in the mountains of 
the North. 
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99 The very wise words of the late Professor Rhys Davids (CHI., 1, 172 f.) ought to be taken more to 
heart by scholars than 18 perhaps generally done. The present writer willingly admits that he has at one 
time himself (ep. 7A., xlui, 118 £., 126 f., 167 f,) maintained, in the face of evidence perhaps just as valuable, 
that the year of Buddha's death was 477 Bc. This as well as other dates 13, of course, mere guess-work. 
All we know 1s, unfortunately, that Aéoka (about 250 B.o.) knew of his (pretended or genuine) birth-place, 
and also that Agoka called hin bhagavdn. It may have taken some considerable time ere such a title 
was applied to the founder of a sect that wag at the beginning perhaps not very numerous. That time 
may have been two or three centuries, perhaps even more and certainly less. ‘here would, of course, be 
@ slightly older testimony for Buddha’s existence if the fragment in Clem. Alex. Strom., 1, xv, 71, 6, be 


really taken from Megasthencs ; but this seems to me highly uncertam. However, the Sappdyx may 
really have been Buddhist friars, and in that case such people would be proved to have existed before 
300 3.0. : but that does not carry us very much further. 

®1 Cp. Kielhorn, JRAS., 1908, p. 502 f., Professor Keith, ibid., 1908, p. 8471.; Sir G. Grierson, ihid., 
1909, p. 1122; Bhandarkar, tbid., 1910, p.168 f., Vatsnaviem, p.3; Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, 
p. 395, n. 2; Garbe, Bhagavadgitd, p. 34f£.; Mr Ramaprasad Chandra, MASI., No. 5 (1919), ete. ; and quite 
lately Mr. U. Ch. Bhattacharjee, JHQ., i, 483 f., 11, 409 f., 865, and Mr. K. G. Subrahmanyam, ¢bid.,1i, 186 f., 
864 f. The editor of the JQ. ia to be complimented upon having closed the last: montioned discussion at a 
fairly carly date. 

92 In MBh., xiii, 1, 18 f., a hunter is introduced by the name of Arjunaka. 

®3 Cp. Holtzmann, Mahabharata, ii, 110 ; cp. also Dr. Barnett, Le, p. 87 sq, 92 f. The Gita itself 
(x, 37) mentions Vasudeva and Dhanafijaya in close connection. 

4 Vasudeva and Nardyana are identified with each other (and with Visnu) already in Taitt. Ar., x, 1, 6. 

95 Cp. Zeitechr. f. Indologie, ii, 147 f. 

96 Cp. also BSOS., iv, 343 ; JRAS., 1928, p, 345 f, 
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If now we proceed farther, we next meet with the testimony of Megasthenss. The valoe 
of his fragments has at timcs been somewhat overrated” ; however, we gather from him 
that about 300 #.c. Krsna was w great god, the Indian Heracles, who was specially wor- 
shipped by the Sdrasenas around the towns Mathura and KAcuroS8épa2 This is anyhow ia 
perfect accordance with Hindu tradition. 

To make a long story short, we have now only to turn to the well-known Besnagar in- 
goription and to the Mahabhdsya of Patafijali—other tcstimonies of a somewhat later date 
may well be left aside. The inscription on a column at Besnagar, which must probably be 
not much later than 200 B c., tells us that a Garuda-column of Vasudeva, the deva-deva, was 
erected by the bhagavata Heliodorus. son of Dion, from Taxila, who came as an ambassador 
from the Great King Antialcidas (Amtalixita) to King Kasiputra Bhigabhadra. And there 
are below it the two lines which toll us that : 

trint amutapaddint (sujanuthiidini 

nayamlt svaga damaciga apramada. 
And Patafijali, whose date must fall about 150 8.c..93 in his commentary on iv, 3, 98, speaks 
of Vasudeva as bhagavan and in that on ii, 2, 34, mentions temples of Rima and Kesava. 

Now, I venture to think that what the Besnagar inscription tells us is strongly remini- 
scent of what I have proposed to call the earlier Gita, viz., cantos ii—xi. Heliodorus, son of 
Diya, calls himself a dhdgavata, a follower of Bhagavan ; and he styles his god Vasudeva 
the deva-deva, the ‘god of gods,’ an epithet which recurs in the Gita, x, 15 and xi, 13, but is 
otherwise only used in a few passages of the Mahabharata and in the late Bhdgavata-purdna. 
And at the end of his inscription he refers to ‘three immortal steps’ that lead to heaven, 
svarga, the svarga promised by Krsna to Arjuna (ii, 37) and spoken of in still other passages 
of the earlier Gita, the commen goal of the brave warrior and the bhakta. And these three 
‘steps’ are dama, ‘self-control ;’ tyiga, which may well mean ‘restraint’ but also ‘liberality,’ 
‘almagiving ,’ and apramdda, ‘alertness’: all these three are qualities specially characteristic 
of and laudable in a kseattriya.99 

Such coincidences cannot, in my humble opinion, be quite fortuitous. And I sheuld 
thus venture to conclude that if the earlier Gita (ii—xi) be not exactly contemporaneous 
with the Besnagar column inscription, it still belongs to a period which falls somewhere about 
200 B.c. or perhaps even slightly earlier. That such a conclusion is not wholly prepesterous 
seems clear to me also because the late Professor Garbe arrived, for his purified Gita, at a 
period about 200—150 B.c., though for reasons that are perhaps partly fallacious.1°0 As 
for the later Gita (xii—xviii) I ean 4x upon no definite period whatscever that would particu- 
larly suit it. However, I should not feel astonished if there were an interval of severad centu- 
ries between the two parts of the poem. : 

Such are the modest conclusions at which I have been able to arrive. It would be quite 
tempting to go into some other details connected with this extremely important text, but 
lack of time unfortunately prevents me from doing it. 

97 This seems to me to be the case in the otherwise very valuable work by Professor O. Stem, Megas- 
thenes and Kautilya (1922). 


98 I still feel convinced that the Yavana king mentioned by Patafijali is really Menander. Professor 
Konow sometime age (Aota Orientalia, i, 35) tried to prove that he was rather Demetrius but his exguments 
seem to me to carry little weight. Apparently he was not aware that such an idea had been forestalled 
M. Lévi Quid de Grosois veterum Indorum monumenta tradiderint, pp. 38, 63, and by R. O. Franke, Goett. gel. 
Anzetgen, 1891, p. 953. 


98 Dr. Raychaudhuri, JProcASB., xviii (1922), 269 f., has very happily compared the final verse of the 
inseription with MBh., xi, 7, 23 8q., where dama, tyaga and apramdda are said to be the three steeds of Brah. 
ma that lead to brahmaloka. We are well aware that brahmaloka here means the same aa svarga. We are 
reminded again of the part played by svarga in the edicte of Asoka, which are about half a century older 
than the Besnagar inscription. 


100 Cp. Garbe, l.c., p. 75 f. Garbe thought that the grammarian Patafijali and the author of the . 
atitras must be the same person, which, in gpite of the high authority of Professor Liebich, is mot the 
case. Otherwise dates suggested for the Git& are very vague; cp., ¢.g., Holtzmann, rata, 4, 127, 
ii, 121; Professor Hopkins, The Great Epic, pp. 205, 402 ; Professor Liebich, Panini. (Cp. also Franke, 
Goctt. gel. Anzeigen, 1891, p. 956.) 
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SOMIs ADDITIONS ''O THE LALLA-VAKYANL, 
(The Wise Sayings of Lat Ded,) 
By Panpir ANAND KOUL, Srinacar, Kasai. 
(Continued from page 113.) 


9 








Laz kdsey shit niwiirey , 
Tran zal harey ahi, 
Yth kami opadesh luruy, hita Bhajta, 
Atsitan watas sutsitan kath dyun dhdr ! 
It (the sheep) removeth shame and dispelleth cold (by clothing made of 
its wool), 
It eateth (and) drinketh grass (and) water. 
Who taught this doctrine to thee, O foolish Brahman, 
To give a living sheep to a lifeless stone to eat ? 
20. 
Loluk nar Lallih lolih lalanowum. 
Maraney moyus tah rizas nah zaray. 
Rangah ratshih zatsaiy kyah nah rang howum ? 
Buh dapun tsolum ; kydh sanah karay * 
Radvanah manzay rdvun rovum. 
Révit athth dyas bhavasaray. 
Asin gindin Sahazay provum, 
Dapanuy harum pénas saray. 
I, Lalla, bore the fire of love in my bosom, 
Before death I died and remained not in old age. 
What form did I not show in my formless nature ? 
IT got rid of egotism. What shall F do ? 
In the loss I lost the loss 
After getting lost I got found in the lake of existence (¢.e., this world). 


Laughing (and) playing I found the True Nature (Siva) 
This matter I did ascertain for myself. 


21. 
Mandis vidar tay vidaris sakrey. 
Sakrey karak marak nah zéh. 
Sakrey trdvit karak kukrey, 
Adah wakray gatshiy tah bhalak nak zah. 
Sickness (overtaketh) the weak and to the weak treatment (is necessary). 
If thou undergoest treatment thou shalt never die. 
If thou, having left treatment, wilt do ill deeds, 
Then thou shalt get cramped and shalt never be cured. 
22. 
Mudas prunun chhuy muiwal tsidun ; 
Mutas prunun chhuy muri dyun koh ; 
Mudas prunun chhuy samudur pirun : 
Mudas prindn raviy doh. 
To impart instruction to a foob is tantamount. ta splitiang a hair ; 


Fo impart instruction to a fool is tantamount to piling up a hill 
as & screen ; 
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In imparting instruction to a fool thou shalt lose the day (7.e., it will be a 
useless Inhour), 


20. 
Mudo kriy chhey nah dhdrun tah pxirun,. 
Mudo kriy chhey nah rachhin kay. 
Mudo kriy chhey nah deh sandérun— 
Sahaz viisdrun chhuy opadesh. 
O fool it is not a pious deed to observe a fast and to eat after a fast. 
O fool it is not a pious deed to preserve the body. 
O fool it is not a pious deed to feed the body. 
To comprehend the Supreme (Siva) is the (truc) doctrine. 


24. 
Niatho, buh no raniy mangay : 
Meh Ravanun raj korém kych ? 
Yth gom likhit tth ma harm ; 
Harém harém tah harim kydh. 
Lord, I shall not ask Thee for even a queen, 
What will even Ravan’s kingdom avail ine ? 
Whatsoever (He) hath inscribed as my lot, that cannot be cffaced, 
Go off, go off from me, and what shall go off from nic ? 
: 25. 
Partin pardn zev tal phajim ; 
Tsrh yugi kriy tajim nah zh, 
Sumran phirdn nyoth tah anguj gajim ; 
Manach duyi mali tsajim nah zh. 
By reciting (and) reciting my tongue and palate got worn away, 
I could not do practice befitting Thee. 
By telling the beads of the rosary my thumb and index-finger got worn 
away ; 
(But,) O Father, I never got rid of the inner duality of my heart. 


26. 


Parit tah bizt Brahman tshitan ; 
Agar ghatan tihindt Veda satty ; 
Pattanach san nit thiivan Mattan ; 
Mohit man gatsh’k ahankdriy. 
’ After reading and hearing (what religion is) the Brihmans will get 
polluted, 
The sources (of rivers) will shrink down by their (recitation of) 
Vedas, 
They shall carry to Matian property stolen from Pattan, 
Having committed robbery, their mind will become proud (instead of 
being repentant). 


Pattan is a village in the Bangil pargana. Mattan is a village near which are the magni- 
ticent ruins of the temple of Martanda, or the Sun. This saying expresses remorse and 
agony at the prospect of the doom of degraded Brahmans. 
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27, 
Par par kardén zal do manddn ; 
Badyok timany ahambhdav ; 
Gita pardn hethal labhén. 
Param Gita tah pardn chhas. 
(They are) reading (and) re-reading, as if (they are) churning water 
(i.e, doing useless work) ; 
To them self-love hath increased, 
(They are) reading (the Bhagavad) Gitd (and) finding a pretext (to do so). 
T have read (the Bhagavad) Gitd and am still reading it (7.e., it is futile 
to read it without profiting by its teachings). 





The other version of this saying is given in No. 4 above. 
28. 


Rangas manz chhuy byun byun, labhun. 
Soruy tsilak bharak sukh. 
Tsak rashi tah vair ay gdlak ; 
Adah. deshak Shiva sund mukh. 
Hc is in different guises in the actor's show. Find Him. 
If thou bearest everything, thou shalt enjoy peacc. 
If thou killest anger, envy and enmity, 
Then thou shalt see the face of Siva. 
29, 
Samsdr ho mdlih ydriv jangul ; 
Lériy kélam tah biyth badbiy. 
Gharah' karun ho mali prtha pyun sangur ; 
Nerak nangur tah darog-goy. 
The world is, O father, like a forest of pine trees ; 
Thou shalt be stained with tar and get an evil smell (there). 
To maintain a houschold (is a calamity as bad as) a mountain coming 
crash down (upon you). 
Thou shalt go out as a pauper and a liar. 
30. 
Shayih dsas shayth chhas ; 
Lay buh panay panas chhas. 
Nirit gatshdn ; tilit yiwan. 
Milit pénah Dayi chhas. 
I was in the six (attributes of the Supreme Deity), I am in the six (the 
same attributes), 
I am absorbed within myself. 
I go out (into the world); after an excursion I return (to the Supreme 
Deity). 
I am one with the Supreme Deity. 
31. 
Shiv chhuy cdvyul 2él wahardvit ; 
Kranzan manz chhuy tarit kyat. 
Zindah nay wuchhihan adah katih marit ? 
Pénah manz pin kad vitsérit kyat. 


1 Soil, garah.—{Epiroa,] 
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Siva is with a fine net spread out, 
He permeateth the mortal coils. 

If thou, whilst alive, canst not see Him, how canst thou when dead ? 
Take out Self from self, after pondering over it. 


32. 


Suyth kul no dudah sati sagizey. 
Sarpinih-thilan dth zih nah phah. 
Scki-shdthas phal no wavizey. 
Réwarizth nah kum-ydjan til. 
Mudas gnydnach kath no wanizey. 
Kharas gor dinah réviy doh. 
Yus yuth kariy suh tyut surey. 
Krerey karizth nah pananuy pin. 
Irrigate not the nettle with milk. 
Hatch not a snake’s eggs. 
Sow not seeds on the sandy river bed. 
Waste not oil over bran-cakes. 
Tell not matters of religion to a fool. 
If thou givest molasses to an ass thou shalt lose the day (i.e., thou shalt 
lose thy labour), 
Whoever treateth thee in whatsoever manner, he will himself fare in the 
same way. 
Let not thyself fall into a well. 


33. 


Uchhan tah buh chhas sdrisay andar ; 
Uchhum prazalan sdrisay manz. 
Buzit tah rizit, uchh Haras. 
Garah chhuh tasanduy ; buh kusah, Lall ? 
I saw and (found) I am in everything ; 
I saw (God) effulgent in everything. 
After hearing and pausing, see Siva. 
The house is His alone : who am I, Lalla ? 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT POEM MECGHADUTA. 
By LILY DEXTER GREENE, Pa.D. 
(Continued from page 117.) 

In stanza 65, we have the wonderfully striking figure of the Ganges as a “ costly train 
skirting the sacred hill’ of Airavata, which is really the Elephant of Indra, or the Regent of 
the East. The Hindu idea is that each point of the compass has a presiding deity and 
each of these deities has a male and a female elephant attendant. This. too, with reference 
to her garments, is vividly realistic :-— 

“ Where brilliant pearls descend in lucid showers, 
And clouds like tresses clothe her lofty towers.” 


The description of the city of Alaka, the capital of Kuvera’s kingdom, as the ‘city of 
the gods’ is full of the extravagant imagery of Oriental writers. The toilet of the 
Yaksinis, whose only “care” is “dress”? and “all their labour play,” is minutely 
described with special reference to the flowers used for personal adornment. They are de. 
scribed as spending much of their time in elaborate toilet preparations, which deal chiefly 
with the adornment of their persons with flowers, at the special period when these flowers 
bloom. Stanza 67 gives the names of several of these. 

1. Lotus.—The Lotus—Nelumbium speciosum—blooms in Sarad, the sultry, moist, 
autumn season of August and September. At that time these yaksinis render the hot 
hours bearable by using great fragrant lotus blossoms as fluttering fans, and at the same time, 
no doubt, enhance their own personal charms. In some parts of India, as along the moist 
Coromandel coast, the lotus blooms all the year, but in Bengal in April, May and June, 
and in Kashmir in Sarad. 

The plant derives its botanical name, Nelumbiwm, from two Sanskrit words aay (nila) 
—blue, and wyzqx (ambuja) produced in water. The Sanskrit name is padma, the name so 
familiar in the Buddhist prayer, Om mani padme hum. The blossoms are frequently used in 
the sacrificial rites of the Hindus. The broad, oval-shaped leaves, often rest on the surface 
of the water. The edges are smooth and unbroken, except that the part which was 
topmost before the leaf began to expand is emarginate when fully opened. 

The leaf’s upper surface is a rich pea-green, soft and perfectly smooth, while the under- 
side is of a vinaceous colour. Roxburgh says that when the blossoms open, they lift their 
heads a few inches above the surface of the water, but in the Da] Lake in Kashmir, the blossoms 
and leaves as well, are four feet or more above the surface of the water. The white, pink, 
and cream-coloured ones are the most common, but there is also a blue variety. 

2. Kunda.— Kunda topknots crown the jetty hair.” Here we seem to have a re- 
ference to the Jasminum pubescens, Roxb., or to the Jasminum grandiflorum, for both of 
these have large, circular, snow-white blossoms, which are partioularly effective as hair or 
ear ornaments, and both bloom during the rainy season. 


3. Lodhra.—The custom of tinting the cheeks red is referred to in the following : 
‘* Now o’er the cheek the Lodh’s pale pollen shines.”’ 

The lodhra or rodhra in Sanskrit is a small-sized tree—Symplocos racemosa, Roxb.,—commonly 
found in sub-HimAalayan tracts and in Chota Nagpur. The bark of this tree is used to make 
a red dye with which cloth is coloured. Ground to powder, it is used by the Hindus to throw 
upon each other during the days of the Holi Festival. It flowers during hemanta—the win- 
ter season—and ripens its seeds in May. The seeds when ripe are strung like beads and hung 
round the necks of little children, with the superstitious belief that they will keep off evil 
or sickness. 

4, Amaranth.—The passage, ‘‘ Now ’midst their curls the Amaranth entwines,” refers 
to the kuravaka or kurabaka, which is Gomphrena globosa, This is an annual, cultivated 
commonly in Indian gardens during vasanta, or spring. There are two varieties, one with 
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crimson flowers, the other with white, and both blossom during the rainy sesson and the 
winter. Some authorities consider the kuravaka a red variety of Barleria. 

5. Sirisa.—' Sirisha blossoms deok the tender ear.” The large, fluffy, ball-like flowers, 
with globular heads of greenish-white, fragrant corollets are often worn so asto droop gracefully 
from the ears, as though a jewel ofsome sort. This is the flower of the common tree, Albizata 
Lebbek, the Mimosa Sirissa of Roxburgh, which flourishes all over India and ismuch valued 
in gardens because of its dense shade. It puts forth its blossom during grigma—the hot season. 

6. Kadamba.—‘“ Or new Cadambas, with thy coming born, 

The parted locks and polished front adorn.” 
This points to the fact that the large tree known as kadamba, or nipa—the Nauclea Cadamba 
of Roxburgh—puts forth its blossoms at the coming of the refreshing rains. This tree is com- 
mon in India, is very ornamental and furnishes dense, close shade. Its flowers are celebrated 
in Indian literature as among the beauties of the hot season, and as having a fragrance simi- 
lar to that of new wine. No doubt the name Halipriya, by which it is known, refers to this 
fragrance, as Hali was the Bacchus of India. These fragrant blossoms are used by the women 
as graceful hair ornaments suspended down the central parted portion of the hair and allowed 


to rest on the forehead as indicated in the words “the parted locks and polished front,” etc. 
Stanza 73— 


“The Lord of Love, remembering former woe, 

Wields not in Alaca his bee-strung bow : 

Yet still he triumphs, for each maid supplies 

The fatal bow with love-inspiring eyes.”’ 
Here we have once more the idea of the bee-strung bow of KAma, the god of love. K4ma of 
the Hindus is the Grecian Eros or the Roman Cupid. He was the son of Visnu and Mayé, 
and his bosom friend was Vasanta. He is represented as a beautiful youth, spending much 
of his time in gardens or temples, with his mother, or his companions. Sometimes by moon- 
light he rides on a lory or a parrot, surrounded by dancing nymphs, one of whom, the leader, 
carries a banner, on which is a fish on a red ground. This refers toa marine monster called 
makara, which he is said to have subdued. His favorite haunt is near the region of Kysna’s 
loves with the Gopis—the forest of brindavan, the modern Brindiban. Kama is armed with 
a bow made of sugarcane. His bowstring is made of bees and his five arrows are pointed 
with flowers. According to Sféyana, the names of the five flowers are the lotus, aéoka, siriga, 
dmra, and the blue lotus, and each arrow has a name supposed to indicate the quality 
possessed by the flower. According to Sir William Jones, these flowers are campaka, dmra, 
kesara, ketaka, and vilva. Still other lists are given in the Gitd-govinda. 

The “formes woe ”’ cefers to the story of Kandarpa or Kama, given in the Raémdyana, 

L. 25,10. There he is said to have sent one of his darts towards Siva, while the latter was prac- 
tising austerities, whereupon the enraged deity cursed him with a terrible voice and, flash- 
ing his wrathful eye upon him, consumed his bodily nature. From that time on, he is said 
to have had power over the minds of mortals only and is called Anatga (bodiless). (See 


“Hymn to Kima Deva” in the works of Sir William Jones.) 
Stanza 74— 


“ Where on rich boughs the clustering flower depends, 
And low to earth the tall manddra bends.” 

The manddra is a splendid and fairly lofty tree (Hrythrina indica), commonly known as 
the Indian coral tree. The flowers are in clusters like great branches of coral, and each 
single flower hag a peculiar arrangement of keels and wings which makes it bear a marked 
resemblance to the parrot, hence the Indian children call it the tofa, or parrot, flower. 
The flowers bloom in great profusion in- March and April, long before theleaves‘appear. In 
some parts of the East the tree is used to support the black pepper vines. See Marsden’s 
History of Sumatra for the extensive use of the tree for that purpose, The rapid: growth 
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of these trees makes them very suitable for this, and they are easily grown from cuttings. 
Their firm, strong, smooth bark, which never shales off, affords a strong hold for the vine, 
while the dense shade of its abundant leafage during the hottest months, not only affords pro- 
tection from too much heat, but also keeps the ground moist. During the cold season, the 
leaves fall and expose the vines to the beneficial effects of the winter sun and rain, which 
renders them even more productive. For the purposes of this cultivation of the pepper vine, 
the young trees are topped, and the lateral branches trimmed so as to render pepper gathering 
easier. The treo is very ornamental and the flowers, being rich in nectar, attract many birds 
during floreicence, The wood is valuable as it does not warp or split. and hence, is much 
used for fine lacquered work in various parts of India. 
Stanza 77 :— 


1, Ma&dhavi—‘ Sec where the clustering Mddhavi entwines.” This is a créeper known 
as Gaertnera racemosa (Roxb.), or Banisteria bengalensias (Linn.). It is the Hiplage Madablota 
of Gaertner. It is referred to by Hindu poets because of the superior appearance of its rugged 
vine and leaf, and the remarkable beauty and fragrance of its rich white blossoms. 

2. Kuruvaka.—This is probably the same as the kuravaka of stanza 67, the crimson 
Amaranth, though it is possible that this may refer to the Barleria cristata, with its purplish 
blue and white flowers, as this, too, is called kuravaka. 

3. Asoka.—‘‘ Profuse, Asoka sheds its radiant flower . . . . ” well expresses the 
wonderful beauty of the Asoka blossom. The Saraca indica (Jonesia Asoka, Roxb.) is a 
middle-sized tree with dense foliage and shapely form. The branches are very numerous 
and spread in all directions, so as to form a very large, symmetrical, compact tree head. 

When fresh new leaves come out, they are tinted with a rich wine color, and the edges 
are slightly crinkled. The flowers, which are very numerous, appear at the beginning of the 
hot season, but the seeds do not ripen until the rains. When the flowers first open, they are 
of a beautiful, deep, orange-scarlet, striped with yellow. These gradually change from day to 
day, through a variety of rich shades, to deep red. The rare fragrance of these blossoms 
is given off at night, after sunset and before sunrise, when they are covered with the morning 
and evening dews. This tree, when in full bloom, with its sich leafy foliage, is one of the 
most beautiful objects in the plant world. A poetic thought of the Hindu mind is that the 
Asoka tree blossoms at the touch of the face or the foot of a woman who is in love. 

Stanza 82—‘‘ And budding Cesara adorns the bower.’’—The plant called kesara, or 
vakula, in Sanskrit is a large tree (Mimusops Elengi, Linn ), commonly cultivated in the parks 
and gardens of India. The flowers, neither very large nor very small, droop on the tree 
and are very fragrant, pure white, blossoms. When the flowering scason 1s over, the fruit 
appears as an oval, smooth, yellow berry, with a central seed, and is eaten by man. 

Stanza 83— 


“* These are my rivals ; for the one would greet, 
As I would willingly, my charmer’s feet, 
And with my fondness, would the other sip, 
The grateful nectar of her honey’d lip.’’ 
This refers fo the belief of the Hindus that the kesara tree blossoms at the touch of a 
woman’s lips, and the aéoka at the touch of her foot or her lips. 
Stanza 98— 


‘‘ For when the Sun withdraws his cheering rays, 
Faint are the charms the Kamala displays.” 
The kamala is the lotus, which opens at the touch of the rising sun and closes again at 
sunset. Here the Yaksa’s separation from his wife ia likened to the scparation of the sun 
from the lotus, 
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A HEBREW INSCRIPTION FROM CHENNAMANGALAM. 
By P. ANUJAN ACHAN, Srats ARcHgzoLocist, Coca, 

Dvurine my inspection work last year, [happened to come across a very important Hebrew 
inscription of the thirteenth century a.D. in the possession of the Black Jews residing at the 
eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam, in Cochin State. It is neatly engraved on a 
piece of polished granite measuring about 14” by 8” and is complete in nite lines. Though 
the subject matter of the inscription may not be of any great interest, in that it merely records 
the day of the burial of one Sarah, daughter of Israel, the facts that it was engraved so 
Many centuries ago, and that it was, and is still, so carefully preserved by a small colony of 
Jews residing in a remote corner of the country, invest it with considerable interest. 

The inscription is dated “in the year 1581, of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of 
the month of Kislev,” which corresponds to 1269 a.p, Itis said that there once took place at 
Cranganore—a place hardly two miles and a half down the Periyar river, to the west of the 
Jewish settlement at Chennamangalam—a great feud between the reigning head of the Jews 
and his brother, in which the White Jews sided with the former and the Black Jews with the 
latter. But, in the end, the elder brother with the help of the local Raja was able to drive 
out of Cranganore the younger brother and his comrades, the Black Jews, who fled to Chenna- 
mangalam, Parur and other neighbouring places and settled down under the protection of the 
respective local chiefs. The inscription under reference was, according to tradition, brought 
with the Jews from Kottappuram—a locality in Cranganore—when they first migrated to 
Chennamangalam from that place. 


Cranganore had been the first place of settlement of the Jews on the west coast. ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to their own account the Jews made their way to this coast soon after the destruction of 
the second temple of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 a.p. They appear to have been well 
received in their adopted country and to have enjoyed a degree of toleration to which they 
were strangers in Europe. In course of time they evidently attained a considerable amount 
of material prosperity, which is evidenced by the copper-plate charter granted to them by king 
Bhaskara Ravi Varman. The charter (which is now in the possession of the White Jews at 
Cochin) conferred valuable privileges upon them, and raised the head of the Jewish com- 
munity virtually to a position of equality with the Ndduvdls chiefs. They continued in the 
enjoyment of this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not only persecuted 
them, but compelled them to leave their ancient settlement at Cranganore in 1565,” The 
Cochin State Manual evidently omits to mention the feud that took place at Cranganore be- 
tween the White and the Black Jews, and the consequent dispersal of the latter to other places. 
In the Malabar Quarterly Review for June 1902 (vol. I, No. 2, p. 181), Mr. C. V. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar, who has contributed an article on The Jews of Cochin, writes: ‘In the niiddle 
of the fourteenth century two brothers of a noble family quarrelled for the chieftainship of 
the principality [of Anjuvannam] which fell vacant when the line of Joseph Rabban became 
extinct.2, The younger brother who was backed up by his converted slaves, slaughtered 
the White Jews, who enlisted themselves under the banner of the elder brother. They sought 
the help of the neighbouring Réjas who planted themselves in the principality and dispossessed 
the Jews of Anjuvannam. The younger brother fled to Cochin (Chennamangalam and 
other places) with some of his followers, and the elder brother had to follow suit (after two 
centuries) on account of the persecution to which he and his followers were subjected by 
the Portuguese.” 

The point at issue now is as regards the probable date of the first dispersal of the Jews 
from their ancient and foremost settlement at Anjuvannam? in Cranganore. According to 

I The Cochin State Manual by C. P. Achyute Menon, pp. 129-30. 

9 This is only another version of the story. 

8 In the copperplate charter granted by BhAskara Ravi Varman it is stated that the village of Anjuvan 
nam was given to Joseph Rabban, the head of the Jews, with all its proprietary rights, - 
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tradition two things have to be accepted —(1) the quarrel between the White and the Black 
Jews over the disputed succession to the chieftainship of the principality of Anjuvannam, 
and (2) the victory of the White Jews over the Black Jews. That the defeat of the Black Jews 
wan followed by their subsequent dispersal to other more peaceful centres, where they could 
exercise better freedom, is undisputed. That one of the centres in which they found it conve- 
nient to settle was the nearest island of Chennamangalam 13 also confirmed by tradition. 
What now remains to be decided is when were the Blach Jews forced to leave their chicf 
settlement at Cranganore, and when did they first come to colonize Chennamangalam. 
The fact that the tombstone, with its inscription in the Hebrew script dated 1269 a.v., 
was brought with the Jews from Cranganore when they first left that place precludes us 
from assuming an earlier date for their advent to Chennamangalam, Ibn Batuta. the 
famous Arab traveller (1342-47 a.p.), who makes mention of a prosperous colony of Jews 
at the easternend of this island, throws definite light on the point. Speaking of his 
journey by the back-water in 1342 a.v. from Calicut to Quilon, he says: ‘It (Quilon) 
is situated at the distance of ten days from Calicut. After five days I came to Kanji- 
rakkara which stands on the top of a hill, is inhabited by Jews, and governed by an Emir, 
who pays tribute tothe king of Kawlam (sic).”4 Mr. C. P. Achyuta Menon, commenting upon 
this passage, writes :—‘‘ This Emir was evidently the Villarvattat Chief. The river hereabouts 
used to be known as Kanjirappuzha, and the palace of the chief, the site of which is still pointed 
out, was on the top of the hill® at the eastern end of the island of Chennamangalam, At 
the foot of the hill is a Jewish settlement, one of the oldest in Cochin. *"6 


Thus, while the tradition helps us to assume a date near about 1269 a.v. for the first 
dispersal of the Black Jews from Cranganore, the interesting account left behind by Ibn 
Batuta definitely suggests a date much earlier than 1342 a.p., by which time one section of 
the Black Jews had stably settled down at Chennamangalam. ‘“‘ If the statement that some 
of the tombstones of the Black Jews are said to be six hundred years old is a fact,’ writes 
Mr. C. V. Subrahmanya Iyer in the Malabar Quarterly Review (vol. I, No. 2, p. 133), ‘‘ then 
the Jews must have migrated to Cochin from Cranganore about the year 1200.” We do not 
know to which tombstone reference has been made here, but the tombstone that we now edit is 
nearly 660 years old. It is impossible to say whether this latter is that of a Black Jewess or 
a White Jewess. Mr. E. I. Hallegue of Cochin, himself a White Jew and a Hebrew scholar, 
holds the opinion that the feud between the reigning head of the Jews and his brother, which 
caused the dispersal and the consequent advent of the Black Jews to Mattancheri (Cochin), 
Parur andChennamangalam, had taken place about the date of the inscription or soon after it. 
This view, I think, is more plausible. 

I am indebted to Professor M. Winternitz, of Prague University, for the English 
translation of the inscription which I give below. The era of contracts is the so-called Seleuci- 
dan era, which dates from the battle of Gaza in 312 B.c. “ It is called ‘ era of contracts,’ ”’ 
remarks the Professor, ‘‘ because it was used by the Jews in legal documents. It was used 
by the Jews as early as the Book of Maccabees, and it was likewise used by the Oriental Jews 
and Syrians until late in the Middle Ages and is still occasionally employed by Jews in the 
Kast.”” The word “ Rock” in the inscription means God. “ He is the Rock, his work is 
perfect.” (The Bible, Book of Deuteronomy, ch. 32, verse 4.) 


TRANSLATION. 


‘“ Praised be the true Judge, the Rock; perfect is his doing. And there was buried 
Sarah, daughter of Israel, in the year 1581 of the era of contracts, on the tenth day of the 
month of Kislev.”’ 2 

4 ‘The Cochin State Manual, p. 96, fin. sie 

& Vide the Annual Report of the Archwoloyical Department, Cochin State (1926-27), plate t (a). 
@ The Cochin State Manual, p. 96, f.n. 
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RUSTAMJI MANAK: A NOTABLE PARSI BROKER. 
By HARTHAR DAS, B.Lirr. (Oxon.), F R.S L.. F.R. Hist 8. 
(Continued from page 108.) 


Tt was not possible to obtain at Surat a more reliable and experienced interpreter than 
Rustamji to accompany the ambassador on his mission to Aurangzeb, and Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council were therefore quite justified in the choice they made. Sir William’s 
projudice against Rustamji may perhaps have been due to the influence of his secretary, 
Mr. Mills. Sir Nicholas strongly advised the ambassador to avoid giving occasion for misunder- 
standing to arise between Mr. Mills and Rustamji, and also urged him to take the latter into 
his confidence because he was “ well-vers’d in ye misterious intreigues of the Durbars may 
probably place money that will have it’s operation sooner than greater sums all delays and 
formalitys being dangerous at this juncture when our rivals are for dividcing your Excy ete 
from your [sic] and the most apt of your retinue, and so aged an Emperor and all the Euro- 
pean Comp™ in combination for oposing any Phirmaund [farmdn] ... . if Rustum’s found 
unfaithful to your interest please to return him imediately that regards your honor equally 
with his owne.’’6 Sir Nicholas Waite and his council had such great confidence in Rustamji 
that they repeatedly impressed upon the ambassador their firm belief that the broker was 
‘‘ unspotted in your interest (however his other natural man may be inclined) for managing 
matters with those great men and their durbars in w he is esteemed here a _ proficient 
master of those misteries.”?’ There was, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the Surat autho- 
rities concerning Rustamji’s fitness for they wrote again to the Court of Directors on the 
27th October 1701, complaining that the ambassador, not having sufficient confidence in 
Rustamji, had entrusted the management of affairs to Mr. Mills. 


Throughout the difficult negotiations conducted by Sir William Norris with the Mughal 
officials Rustamji’s help proved invaluable. He thoroughly understood the intricacies of 
such transactions at Court as would involve the distribution of presents, or in other words 
diplomatic bribery necessary to enable him to effect the object of the mission. He was con- 
stantly in attendance upon the ambassador and was in fact the sole intermediary between 
him and the Court officials. He was thus entrusted with considerable responsibility and it is 
necessary to judge how far he honestly served his master and the Company during 
the negotiations. 

In Sir William’s journal glimpses can be obtained of Rustamji’s own transactions, but 
these were of an unimportant nature. The latter, in the diary written in the form of letters 
from the Mughal’s lashkar at Burhanpur, describes the causes which led to Sir William Norris’ 
sudden departure from the Court and its sequel. The letters are written in “ Gentu ” script 
and were afterwards translated into Portuguese. It is doubtful whether the translator has 
retained the dignity and colour of Rustamji’s original letters, for the Portuguese version (now 
preserved at the India Office) does not appear to have been carefully executed. The first 
letter, dated 12th November 1701, is addressed to his son Framjf at Surat, with the request 
that he would communicate its contents to Sir Nicholas Waite and his Council. It contains 
details which explain the enormous difficulties experienced in the endeavour to secure the 
necessary farmdns and the reasons for Sir William’s detention on the way to Surat by the 
Mughal’s general (haziu’d-din Khén Bahidur Firdz Jang. Rustamji’s account is of great 
value as giving an exact description of what happened when Sir William Norris left the Camp 
without the Emperor’s permission. Rustamji was always with the ambassador, and is there- 
fore able to give first-hand information of all that ocourted. In his letter he describes the 
negotiations between Nawab Asad Khan and the ambassador regarding the’ security of the 
i SCR aT Re yA rae CD tetr Lom koran ON RGU te ee eeneninaee en Reni elas See Io No, 


6 See 7569, O. C., 67—I, India Office. 
9 Ibid. 
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port of Mocha and the particulars of privileges to be obtained from the Emperor, and also 
shows that when the business was transferred to the hands of Inayatulla Khan, the question 
of security again came into prominence. There scems to be no doubt that the intrigues 
engineered by the Vakil of the Old Company at the Court were particularly designed with 
the viow of thwarting the plans of Sir William Norris. Rustamji comments on the attitude 
taken by the ambassador towards the Mughal officials, which in his opinion demonstrated a 
decided lack of diplomatic tact at the most critical phases of the negotiations. The impa- 
tience shown by the ambassador and his threat to return to England if the necessary far- 
m4ns were not granted, omitting the obligation of the security of the seas, caused, as Rus- 
tamji tells us, great annoyance to Nawab Asad Khin, The fact that Sir William did not 
entrust the negotiations entirely to Asad Khin resulted in a breach between the latter and 
Inayatulla Khin Rustimji vividly narrates the forcible detention of Sir William Norris 
by the Emperor’s messenger Mu‘tabar Khan, who endeavoured to persuade him to return to 
the Camp and made a great, if ineffectual, effort to induce him to refrain from returning to 
England without the Emperor’s permission. As a result of his attempt to do so, the ambassa- 
dor was detained by the Mughal’s gencral and Rustamji acted as an intermediary between 
them. His account shows that the ambassador repeatedly refused to return to the Camp 
for the reconsideration of the privileges to be obtained by the New Company 


At this crisis the shrewd broker took immediate steps to communicate all the circum- 
stances to Sir Nicholas Waite and further informed him that the Emperor had sent a com- 
mand to the Mughal Governor at Surat to detain Sir William Norris in case he attempted to 
embark for England. He definitely states that the ambassador’s own conduct was preju- 
dicing the business ; and that further complications were added by the moral support given 
him by the minister Yar ‘Alf Beg, who had thereby incurred the Emperor’s displeasure. 


On the 25th November 1701, Rustamji communicated again with Sir Nicholas Waite 
and his Council, informing them of an exchange of civilities which had taken place between 
the NawA4b Ghaziu’d-din Khan and the ambassador. In return for the Nawab’s present of 
fruit, Sir William had sent Rustamji and three other persons to present to him “100 gold 
mohurs, six scarlet pieces, four big muskets, two pistols, two large brass guns, two watches, 
and one hundred broadswords.” Before taking leave they were regaled with a sumptuous 
banquct and presented with “ serpaws ’’” (sar u pd] by the Nawab. The latter took the op- 
portunity of sending a message to the ambassador to the effect that the Emperor would be 
annoyed if Sir William did not refrain from going to Surat until all his business had been 
satisfactorily settled. He also emphasized the fact that he would do everything in his power 
to further the granting of the farmdns. As a mark of friendship and courtesy the Nawab 
sent him a magnificent dinner, which was conveyed to the ambassador’s Camp in ‘18 dishes 
of gold, with covers of the same ; seven silver dishes, with covers of the same; and seven 
gold dishes with bread.” 


Sir William, in recognition of the Nawab’s kindness, sent Rustamji and three English- 
men to present to him a gift of 101 gold mohurs, which were allaccepted and, in return, “ ser- 
paws” [sar u pd] were again bestowed upon them. Before taking their leave they were 
assured by the Nawdb that he had written to the Emperor on behalf of Sir William Norris 
and that the pattamara 1° would convey the letter immediately. Rustamji alludes to the 
visit of the Naw4b’s chief physician to the ambassador and to the long{conversation which 
took place between them. This is followed by a detailed description from his pen of further 
communications between the ambassador and the Nawab. He tellsjus that Sir William 
persisted in his refusal to visit the Nawab, in spite of the great courtesy shown him and of the 
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8 See 7757, O. C., 57—II. 
9 Robe of honour. 
10 Foot messengers—Ovington. 
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fact that the latter was desirous of personally giving him the presents from the Emperor to 
the King of England as well as those for the ambassador himself. Ghasziu'd-din Khan gave 
him emphatic warning of the consequences which would ensue if he did not return to the 
Court, telling him that he had received orders from the Emperor to detain him by force if 
necessary. Rustamyji is no less emphatic in declaring that Sir William continued to slight 
the request of Ghaziu’d-din Khan, notwithstanding that it was impressed upon him that 
the Naw&b occupied an exalted position, being considered as a “ second king ” in the Empire. 
The remonstrance had no effect upon Sir William, who in an angry outburst declared that 
if the Naw&b were “to give me the whole of Hindustan I would not go to take it.” 
Rustamji’s account proves that if the ambassador had shown due courtesy to the Nawab in 
receiving at his hands the presents intended for the King of England he might have avoided 
giving needless offence to him. Sir William Norris lacked the qualities of a shrewd diplomat 
in his dealings with Nawab Ghaziu’d-din Khan, who had not only shown great courtesy to him, 
but had also offered in every way to expedite his journcy to Surat. The ambassador went 
so far as to reply to those overtures in more haughty terms than before, going, according to 
Rustamji, so far as to say: ‘‘ Though you were to assemble all the Umaras of Hindustan 
to guard me more closely, yet I will not stay ” 


Rustamji explains that on account of the obstinacy shown by Sir William the long 
drawn out interviews between him and the messengers from Ghaziu'd-din Khin had ended mn 
a deadlock. Sir William’s attitude greatly annoyed the Nawab, who, when he next sum- 
moned Rustamjf, told him of the indignities offercd to his messengers and asked why the 
ambassador had appeared so alarmed by the prospcct of the proposed visit. The Nawdb 
therefore put Rustamji in prison as a hostage pending the safe return of the messengers and 
also threatened if any harm befell them to cut off his head. The poor broker suffered greatly 
during the few hours he was kept in the prison. Meanwhile the ambassador made one mcre 
attempt to effect his departure, and actually rode away But being pursued by a large 
Mughal force, deseribed by Rustam]ji as consisting of “from 1,500 to 2,000 horsemen, 1,500 to 
2,000 gunners} 20 gun carriages,” which followed him for “ three leagues begging the ambas- 
sador to return.” Str William was compelled to retrace his steps and return to the Camp 
Rustamji’s detailed account of this episode is corroborated by Sir William’s own version of 
his arrest. Rustamji writes that he was entrusted by Sir William with a petition to the 
Nawab in which he protested against his detention. Not without some justification, the 
Nawab in his reply pointed out to Sir William that he had been kindly received at the Empe- 
ror’s Court as the representative of the King of England, and that his actions had been un- 
worthy of the position he occupied. He reiterated his great regret that he had been com- 
pelled to detain him because he had not taken formal leave of the Emperor. At the same 
time he gave him an assurance that no further harm would be done to him, but that he must 
romain at the Camp till the Emperor’s pleasure became known. According to Rustamyji, a 
long discussion between him, Mr. Mills and the Naw&b’s brother followed, concerning the 
time when the ambassador might be allowed to take his leave, whether that would be permit- 
ted in two or four days. They debated whether the farmdns should be given now or within 
forty days at Surat. It was also decided that if the farmans contained no promises regarding 
the security of the scas, a lakh of rupees should be given to the Emperor and to GhAsziu’d-din 
Khan and Rs. 20,000 to Ilamid Khan. Rustamji was also commissioned to give a written 
guarantee that these promises would be carried out.11 


The last phase of the negotiations between Naw4b G),4ziu’d-din Khan and the ambassador 
is revealed in a letter written by Rustamji from Burhénpur to Framji at Surat on December 
1,1701. From this it is evident that the Agent of the Old Company was still actively engaged 
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in placing impediments in the way of the ambassador and that he was endeavouring to per- 
suade the Naw&b not to grant the farmdns. It was reported that the Nawab’s messengers, 
when they failed to persuade Sir William to visit him, threatened that the Nawab would 
agree with the proposal of the Old Company’s Procurator not to grant the farmdns, and that 
the ambassador might return to England. In this letter Rustamji expresses his disgust at 
the nature of the proceedings generally. The ambassador had not yet received any farmdn 
and as Rustamji was not sure whether he should take leave of the Nawab, he solicited the 
advice of the Consul as to the best course to be pursued under the circumstances, and further 
suggested that Sir Nicholas Waite himself might be willing to come to receive the farmdns 
from the Nawab and in case he decided to the contrary, that Mr. Bonnell might be sent as 
his representative. In cither casc Rustamji expressed the hope that the Consul would com- 
municate with him as to the procedure to be adopted with the Naw4b. He warned the Con- 
sul that no communication as to the above proposal could be conveyed to the ambassador 
on account of the strained relations between him and Sir Nicholas Waite, and also informed 
Framyji that the ambassador would quickly repzir to Surat if no further obstacles were placed 
in his way ' 


After the ambassador had finally taken leave of the Nawéb and had received from him 
the letter and presents for the King of England, it was decided that Rustamji should remain 
at Burhinpur in the hope of obtaining the three farmdns. Sir Nicholas Waite and his Coun- 
cil also directed him not to advance or pay any of the sums promised till he had obtained 
them. Rustamji was so hopeful of obtaining the farmdns that he informed the President 
that they would be forwarded to Surat within a few days. But this hope was doomed 
to disappointment 14 

The charges incurred by Rustimji’s residenoe at the lashkar became so great that the 
President and Council wrote to him on the 9th December 1702, revoking their former order and 
instructing him to make no further demand for the grant of the three farmdns nor to pay 
any money towards sccuring them, but to return to Surat with all convenient speed and to 
resume his former employments !! Rustamji on his part represented to the President that 
he had already been compelled to disburse considcrable sums for the purpose of securing the 
ambassador's pardon. This prolest was only an excuse for prolonging his stay at the Court 
and for procuring payment of a still larger amount for his expenses. Sir Nicholas Waite 
however did not accept those excuses and insisted on seeing for himself the various items of 
the expenses incurred  Rustamji was finally permitted to return to Surat on the 26th 
February 1702-5 


When the two Companies were united, Rustamji, on the nomination of Sir Nicholas, was 
continued in office as their broker; but his position with the Company’s authorities gra- 
dually became insccure, partly owing to his own conduct and practices, and partly also to the 
rivalry and jcalousics existing amongst his employers. In a letter dated the 25th April 
1706, Sir John Gayer and his Council stated that Rustamji’s corrupt practices in connection 
with private shipping were very prejudicial to the interests of the Company and that it was 
doubtful whether they would continue to employ him. This accusation was endorsed by 
Sir Nicholas Waite in a Ictter to the Court of Directors written in the following year.1% 


It was unfortunate that Rustamji, who had been enjoying the entire confidence of Sir 
Nicholas Waite for tho last few years, should have now incurred his displeasure, which cul- 
minated in his dismissal from the service of the Company in 1706, It was alleged that Sir 
Nicholas Waite on his transfer to Bomhay evaded the payment of Rs. 50.000 claimed by 
ee 12 See 7786, O. C., 57—L. | 

13 See vol. VII, pp. 172, 286, of Surat Factory Records. 
14 Sco O. C., 58—II. 
15 See p. CY, vol. III, of Hedges’ Diary. 
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Rustamji as a reward for using his influence with the Mughal Governor to keep Sir John 
Gayer in prison. Rustamji circulated his grievances amongst the servants of tho English 
Company at Surat, and this action groatly annoyed Sir Nicholas. At the time of his dis- 
missal the Parsi broker also claimed a large sum from the Company for various transactions. 
The representatives of the English Company at Surat, who were hostile to Sir Nicholas Waite, 
took the opportunity to conspire with Rustamji and reported against the former to the Court 
of Directors, bringing various charges against him, some of which were based on information 
from Rustamji. They rightly maintained that great loss would accrue to the Company’s trade 
and business at Surat if Rustamji were not restored to his former position, seeing how great 
was his influence with the merchants and local Mughal officials, while they also called atten- 
tion to the irregularities practised by Sir Nicholas Waite in defiance of the rules laid down 
by the Court of Directors.'6 


Rustamji was perfectly justifiod in claiming the sum promised him by Sir Nicholas Waite, 
and there is no room for doubt that the latter used him as an instrument for keeping Sir John 
Gayer in prison. If Rustamji was dismissed on that ground alone, his dismissal was un- 
doubtedly an unjustifiable act on the part of Sir Nicholas Waite and the betrayal of a trust 
reposei on him. There is no doubt that the Company was indebted to Rustamji for a very 
large sum at the time of his dismissal, and that the Company’s servants at Surat and Bembay 
tried thoir utmost to secure the rejection of the broker’s claim. But the latter’s claim for 
sums expended by him in securing Sir William Norris’ pardon from the Mughal may well be 
considered to have been an afterthought. He did not, however, live to see his claims admit- 
ted by the Company, dying in 1721, but the three sons—Framji, Bomanji and Nauroji— 
who succeeded him as brokers in the Company’s service, fought hard to substantiate their 
father’s claims 


Nauroji Wie deputed by his brothers to proceed to England to state a case before the 
Court of Directors. Accordingly he presented a petition in May 1724 on behalf of himself 
and his brothers, praying that justice might be donc them in relation to the demands made 
by them on the Company. The caso was referred to the Committee of Correspondence for 
the purpose of being examined with regard to the allegations contained therein. The Com- 
mittee, after carefully considering the demands made by Nauroji, and having examined the 
accounts contained in the Company’s books, decided that the matter should be submitted to 
arbitration. After nine months, the arbitrators gave their award in favour of Nauroji, his 
two brothers, and of their deceased father Rustamji MAanak with regard to the sum of money 
due to them from the Company “in their own right or as representatives of their said father 
five hundred forty six thousand three hundred and ninety rupees which the Company are to 
pay.” The whole sum was ordered to be paid to them by instalments within the next two 
years, His other complaints against the Company’s servants at Surat and Bombay were 
also placed before the Directors, and were all satisfactorily settled by the Court. His busi- 
ness now being concluded, Nauroji returned to India in the Wyndham, taking with him ten 
brass guns and provisions for himself and his twelve servants free of freight.” 


The decision of the Court in favour of Nauroji was received by the Company's servants 
at Surat and Bombay with some dismay, but they had no choice but to carry out the orders 
of the Court. The three brothers cach received a sar u pd, and in addition a horse was given 
to Nauroji. In a despatch sent to the Court of Directors, the Company’s servants pointed 
out that Rustamji M4nak and his family were considered as of no importance at Surat before 
they joined the Company’s service, but that thereafter their fortunes were assured. Though 
some wrong, they admitted, had been done to Rustamji’s family and the decision had been 
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given in favour of the latter by the Court of Directors, they nevertheless maintained that 
they had acted in the Company’s interest. In despair the factors complained that their 
point of view had received very little consideration from the Cout and that it would reflect 
on their reputation.'§ 


In reviewing Rustamji’s connection with the Company it 1s difficult to agree with Mr. 
George Briggs, who in his book, The Parsis, tentatively described the broker as ‘ the quint- 
essence of mischief.” There are also other writers whose estimate of Rustemji’s character is not 
altogether fair and accurate. They based their statements only on «c+patches sent by the 
Company’s servants at Surat and Bombay. The latter were Rustamji's enemies and they 
misrepresented his actions to the Court of Directors. The position occupied by Rustamyi 
proved a difficult one, for the factors were unable to dispense with his services and he had 
therefore unlimited power over the entire trade of the Company, which led at times to abuses 
of his responsibility. On the other hand the circumstances and environment of that period 
must be taken into account. Rustamji had dealings with the local merchants and Mughal 
officials who were in the habit of giving presents in money for services rendered. He was a 
shrewd and hard-headed man of business, who thoroughly understocd how to deal with his 
clients and how to profit from opportunities of increasing his own atscts He, therefore, m- 
dulged at times in practices which practically amounted to bribery and cotuption. Perhaps 
tho best summary of his character and business acumen may be found m an unsigned docu- 
ment, entitled ‘‘ Observations on Surat,” without date or year, preservedin the India Office. 
It was written by an unknown writer, evidently after the terminaticn of Sir William Norris’ 
Embassy, who compared the Old Company’s broker Venwallidas with Ru.tamji and consi- 
dered the former to be ‘‘ a sorry lying flatering dissembling pittyfull covc tous fearful person,” 
whereas the latter seemed to him “a bold spirited person, hath abundance of friends at Court, 
a great many he made when he went with the Ambassador and I belicve served the New 
Company with all his might and seldom or never undertook anything but performed ’!" He 
also alludes to the fact that Rustam)i had considerable influence with the Mughal Governor 
at Surat and that the Old and New Company's servants from various :(ttlements were ob- 
liged to employ him as their broker, otherwise their trading would be obstructed. The 
writer further adds that it was ‘‘ believed by all that the last embargo laid upon all merchan- 
dize of both Old and New Comp goods in Suratt was occasioned by him.”’4° In the same 
writer’s opinion Rustamji’s services were indispensable on account of his ability to get any 
business entrusted to him speedily accomplished 

Note.-A complete account of Rustamji Manah’s connection with the New English East 
india Company 18 under proparation by the present writer. 


13 See Bombuy Letters, val Ld 
19 See O. C. 56--IV, pp. 406-7. 
20 Tbed., p. 408. 
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BHAMAHA AND DINNAGA. 
By Prorrssor GIUSEPPE TUCCTI, Pu.D. 


THE date of Bhamaha has been the subject of long discussions among scholars, which have 
been recently summarized by Professors Batuk Nath Sarm& and Baladeva UpidhyAya in 
their learned and diligent introduction to the new edition of the Kdvyélankdra) It is not my 
purpose to study here all the various questions connected with the solution of this problem, 
but only to point out some facts, which have, I think, their weight. 


I. 


As it has clearly been scen by Professor Jacobi? and the Benares Professors, in the fifth 
chapter of Kdvydlankdra, containing a brief allusion to logical theories, we are confronted with 
some data, the value of which cannot be sufficiently emphasized when we want to fix the 
approximate time of the completion of the book. 


The views held by scholars are two : according to Jacobi, followed by Professor S Is De,’ 
Bhamaha was influenced by Dharmakirti, and therefore must come after him. But Professors 
Sarma and Upadhyaya are against this theory and try to show that no influence of Dharmakirti 
can be traced in the Kdvydlankdra. I quite agree with their views. But since this is a fundament- 
al point for fixing the chronology of our text it is worth while tocxamine thoroughly the logical 
theories as expounded by Bhémaha, and then to find, if possible, their exact correlation in the 
Buddhist Nydya-sdstras. We shall then be able to ascertain whether this view can be acvept- 
ed as a well cstablished fact rather than as a probable hypothesis. 


(a) Pramdnes.— According to our author they are only two, that is : pratyeksa, dircct per- 
ception, and ahumédna, inference. So far as our present knowledge goes, we can safely assume 
that the doctrine maintaining the existence of two pramdnas only represents an innovation 
due to Dinnéga ; though it was not accepted by all Buddhist schools as is generally believed. 
The followers of the ancient Yogicira system, av expounded by Maitreya and Asainga, insisted 
upon maintaining three pramdyas, viz., pratyakse, anuméne and dgama. Sucha view was 
accepted by Sthiramati and continued cven by relatively later authors, such as Haribhadra 
(ninth century 4.D.), the commentator of the Astasdhasrikd-prajiii-pdramitd.4 On the other 
hand, the Madhyamikas (prdsangikas) were ready to accept the four traditional pramfinas, 
but of course in the mere plan of contingent experience, sanertisatya ; because paramdr- 
thatah ,pramdnas, as well as any other notion, or dharma (prameya) are antinomical, contra- 
dictory, and therefore sinye, as was expounded in great detail by N&garjuna in his 
Vigrahavydvartani. 


But according to Dinn4ga and his followers, such as Sankarasvamin, Dharmakirti, Dhar- 
mottara, etc., the pramdnas are certainly two. 


Now the definition of these two pramdnas, as given by Bhamaha, “ asddhdranasdmdnya- 


visayatvan tayoh kia” (v. 5), though finding its parallel even in the Nydyabindu, is really 
that aiceady given by Dinnaga in his Pramdnaasamuccaya as wellas in his Nydyamukha,® 


a 8 Se enn. ae 





1 Kaét Sanskrit Series, n. 61, 1928. Cf. also the article of Mr. Diwekar in JRAS., 1929, p. 825, where 
a relation between Bhamaha and Nydyapravega is stated. 

2 Siz. d. Preuss. Akad. Wrss, XXIV, 1922, p. 211. 

3 Histery of Sanskrit Poetics, vol. I, p. 50. 

4 So also by his master Vimuktisena in his Abhisamaydlankdrakdrikdvydkhyd. Both works are being 
edited by me. For the various theories on pramdnas before Diiniga I must refer to my Buddhiat 
Logue before Diandga,” JRAS., 1929, p. 451, and to the Introduction of my book, Pre-Diindya Buddhiat 
Logic. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series.) 

8 And not Nydyadvdra. See JRAS., 1928, p. 8 This book has been translated into English by me and 
will appear shortly in Heidelberg in the Bulletin published by the Buddhist Institute of Prof. Walleser. 
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where we read: “Thus there are only two promdacs by which we can apprehend [rcspect- 
ively] the thing in iteelf («vclakgana) and its universal character (sémdnyalaksana). There 
is no other knowahble besides these two, which could be apprehended by a gramdna other 
than these two.” 


(6) Pratyaksa.—Of direct perception we find in our text two defin itions—(1) kalpandpodha. 
(2) tato ‘rthdt. The paternity of these two definitions can easily be traced. Chronologically 
the second must come first, and the first second ; in fact we know that tato 'rthat (ripddes 
lata evett ninyatah, v. 10) was the definition of pratyakga given by Vasubandhu, or rather Ly 
the author of the Vddavidhi, whoever he may have been. The passage quoted by Uddyota- 
kara® has been identified by me in the Pramdnasamuccaya, where Dinniga attributes this 
definition to the Vddavidhi,’ and refutes it. 


The second definition kalpandpodha is, as already noted by the Benares profeescre, 
quite peculiar to Ditinaga , he suppressed the word abhrdnta or avyabhicurin contaimed im the 
definition of pratyaksa, as already given by Maitreya and Asanga , but, uo 1s hnown, whhrdnlu 
was again added by Dharmakirti, for reasons expounded by Mallivadin in his Tippani (p 19) 
on Nydyabinduttkd.8 It is almost certain that the word abhrdnita was again added to kal- 
pandpodha by Dharmakirti, because Sankarasvamin, who lived between Dinnaéga and 
Dharmakirti,? still strictly follows Dinndga, in his definition of pratyakga.'9 

(c) The definition of kalpand as ndmajdtyddiyojand.—This is the doctrine of Dinnéga : 
kalpand is joined with ndma and jati, etc., and it is just this doctrine which was criticised by 
Uddyotakara in his famous passage (p. 41): “ apare tu manyante pratyaksam kalpand podham 
itt, atha keyam kalpand ? ndmajdtiyojand.”!! But on this point, as on many others, Dharma- 
kirti held a different view: for him kalpand or vikalpa is ndmasamsraya (abhilépint pratite 
according to Santiraksita, Tattvasangraha, p. 366). 


pratyaksam kalpandpodham pratyakgenaiva sidhyatt 

pratydimavedyah sarvesdm vikalpo ndmasansiayah}? 
or, as said in Nydyabindu: abhildpasamsargayogyapratibhdcapratituh. This discrepancy is 
not of mere words, but involves also difference of views, upon which we have not to insist 
now, especially because all this point has been so well illustrated by Santiraksita and Kama- 


lasila (Tativasangrahe, p. 398). 
We must only remember that the definition of kalpand, as known to Bhémaha, is that 
of Diinaga, but it has no relation whatsoever with that propounded by Dharmakirti. 


(d) apoha.—This is quite peculiar to Dinndga’s teaching (though it was also continued 
long after him-—cf. the Apohasiddhi by Ratnikaraéanti): it was refuted, as is known, by 
Uddyotakara. Nydyavdrttika, 328 f. 


6 Nydyavdittiha, p. 40; cf. JRAS., 1929, p. 473. 

7 On this book ef. Indian Historicul Quarterly, vol. IV, p. 631, and vol. V, p. 81. 

8 Cf, JRAS., 1929, p. 472. 

9 And was known to Yuan Chwang, while no mention of Dharmakirti is to be found in the Memoirs of 
the great Chinese pilgrim. 

10 Pratyakesam kalpandpodham faj ghdnam ripddau ndmajdtyddikalpandiahitam tad altam aksam 
pratt vartata ati pratyakea ni. Cf, the definition of pratyakea contained in Nydyanulha, and the Sanskrit 
original of which has beon proserved in the panjikd of Kamalasila to Tattvasangiuha (p. 372, 1, 23): Yaj 
jndnam artharipddar videcandbhidhdyakdbhedopacdrendvikalpakam tad aksam akram prate vartata uo 
pralyakean. 

11 This is the nght reading, instead of kalpand ndmajdtyddi of the printed text of Kd@vydlankdra as 
well as of Nydyavdritika. 

48 So Dharmakirti in his metrical commentary of Pramdnasamuccaya, called Pramdnavdrtike. See 
my note, JRAS., 1928, pp. 378 and 906, 
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(¢) anumdna.—Here also, as noted by the editors, two definitions of inference are re- 

ferred to by Bhamaha—(1) trirdpalingato jitine and (2) taduido ndntariydrthadarsana. ‘This 

second definition is quoted by Uddyotakara. 1 have found m the Pramdnasamuccays the 

corresponding translation of this passage, which is quoted by Dinnadga as being taken from 
Vddavidhi and refuted by him.'s 


As to the first definition we cannot be so precise as regards its identification; in fact we 
know that the definition of the anwmdna as given by Dinndga in Pramdnasamuccaya was : 
anumeye'tha tattulye sadbhdvo néstitd ’sati.\4 





ae ee 





But it is quite evident that here the essential and fundamental aspect of the anumdna is 
contained, viz., its trairtipya : paksadharmatd, sapaksasattea, vipaksdsativa. This theory of the 
trairipya, as T haveshown elsewhere,1§ doesnot represent an innovation due to Dinn&ga, since 
it was certainly pre-existent, as is sufficiently proved by the fragments of the Terka-ddstra 
preserved in Chinese. 


Therefore, even in this case, the facts alluded to seem to point to an analogy with 
Dinnfga more than with Dharmakirti. 


(f) pratijiddosas or pratijidbhdsas, viz., thesis or proposition vitiated by errors, 
The definition of pakea and that of pratiji@ imply that Bhamaha considers pakga as different 
from pratijid, viz., paksa is the formulation of the probandum, quite independent of the 
sddhana, and pratijfid is this very paksa enunciated as the first member of a sédhana. ‘Lhis 
doctrine (on which see Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. IV, p. 632) was accepted by Asanga 
and the Vddavidhi, but Ditmfga suppresses the pratijid and substitutes for it the very palsa. 
Bhimaha im this place also seems, therefore, to follow doctrines anterior to Dinnaga, 
Bhémaha knows only six paksdbhdsas :— 


(a) tadarthaviruddha, 

(6) hetwmruddha. 

(c) svasiddhdntariruddha, 
(d) sarvdgamaviruddha, 
(e) prasiddhadharma. 

(f) pratyaksaviruddha, 


Dinnaga also knew five paksibhdsas only, as is evidenced by his Nydyamukha and 
Pramdasamuccaya ; while in the Nydyapravesa by his pupil or follower, Sankarasvamin, we 
have a list of nine paksdbhdsas,\6 which again Dharmakirti reduces to four (anumdnanirdkrta, 
pra'yatsinirdkrta, pratitinirdkrta, svavacananirakrta). For Dinnaga the five pakgdbhdsas 
are as follows :— 


(1) svavacanaviruddha : métd me bandhyd, sarvam vacanam mithyd, 
(2) pratyaksaviruddha : anugo ’gnih. 

(3) anumdnaviruddha : nityo ghatah. 

(4) lokaviruddha : Sasi na candrah. 

(5) dgamaviruddha. 


Now it is evident that of the six paksdbhdsas quoted by BhAémaha, (a)=(1), (c)=(5), 
(d)=(4), (f)=(2). The second—(b)—cannot be so easily identified ; but from the example given 
it seems that it consists in the assumption of a dharmin anyatardsiddha, that is, a subject not 
proved for one of the opponents ; ¢.g., when a SAnkhya discusses with a Buddhist he cannot 
state this proposition : ‘‘ the diman is existent,” or “ prakrti is existent,” because the prativd- 
din does not admit of any diman or prakrti : so that the thesis would in fact ignore one of the 
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18 JRAS., 1929, pp. 474-475. 
14 Nydyavartitka, p. 65. 

15 JRAS., 1999, pp. 479. 

16 Cf, JRAS,, 1928, p. 12, 
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fe idarientel seat of pakea, viz 24 aiiedhemin ‘thi: kind of aie AEhe dea is not in Din- 
naga, but 1s to be found in Sankarasvamin, and, as 1 evidenced by the commentary of K’vci- 
chi on the Nydyopravesa, was largely discussed in logical schools after the great logician. One 
of the possible ways to avoid this fallacy was found in the theory of the evedhdraia or 
specification viz.. the dman, in which we believe, or in which you believe ete. 


Anyhow it is worth mentioning that the example given by Bhimaha as the second case 
of paksibhisa clearly shows that it was taken from some Buddhist vade mecum. 


(9) Trairépya of the hetu—1 have shown clsewhere”™ that Ditmaga cannot be considered 
as the author of this theory, which we meet also in the Tarha-sdsties certainly anterior to 
him, and was perhaps contained also in the Védavidht Anyhow the definition of vipaksa 
as sidhyavydvrtti was not of Dinndga, who in Nydyamukha as well as in Pramdnasamuccaya 
contests the validity of such definition We find vipaksavyderttt in Turhasdsira. 


(h) Drsténtea.—The first definition, sddhyasddhanadharmadbhyim, may be compared with 
that given by the author of Vddavidhi: tayoh sambandhanidarsanam drstdnta quoted by 
Uddyotakara (NV., p. 137, 1. 3). The second is beyond any doubt of Dinn&ga, and it 
is reproduced almost literally by Bhamaha. He says: 


(v. 27) Sddhyena lingdnugatis taddbhdve ca ndstitd sthdpyate yena drstintah— 
and the definition of Ditndga, in Nydyamukha and Pramdndsamuccaya, quoted and refuted 
by Uddvotakara (NV., p. 137) in its Sanskrit original, runs thus .— 


sddhyendnugamo hetuh sddhydbhive ca nastitd. 


(1) Jdtis —The Jdtis were reduced by Dinnaga to 14 only in Nydyamukha and Pramd- 
nasamuccaya. According to Sankarasvamin they are considered as sddhanadosodbhdvandni ; 
and sddhanadosa is nyfinatva, etc., viz., ddhikya ; this is just the theory that we find in 
Bhamaha, though in his case mention of sédharmyasamddaya'8 is still to be found, just as in 
Dinnaga’s works. 


Il. 


Now if we are to sum up the results of this comparison of Bhimaha’s logical chapter 
with Nydya theorics known to us, it appears evident that no trace of Dharmakirti can be 
found in Kdvydlankdra. All the doctrines upon which Jacobi founded his conclusions, viz., 
that Bhaémaha is dependent on Nydyabindu, after closer examination prove to be not pecu- 
liar to Dharmakirti but anterior to him. We may add that not a single theory, proper to 
Dharmakirti, can be traced in Kdvydlankdra. On the other hand, Bhémaha refers twice 
‘quite unmistakably to Vasabandhu, or better, to the author of Vddavidht, whose doctrines are 
so often alluded to and refuted in Pramd:asamuccaya. And it is known that the Vddavidht was 
completely superseded by the big work of Dinnaga and the logical activity of his followers, 
so that after Dinn4ga it is only occasionally alluded to for polemical purposes, ¢.g., by Uddyo- 
takara, but it did not influence in any way the Nydya theories of post-Difnfiga time. On 
the other hand, Dharmakirti, with his Pramdnavdritika, Pramdnaviniscaya and Nyiyabindu, 
very soon took the prominent part, and after him Pramdnasamuccaya and its author were 
left in oblivion. V&caspati and Jayanta as well as the Jaina logicians are always engaged in 
refuting Dharmakirti’s views, and only occasionally refer to Ditmaga’s doctrines. But from 
the comparison that we made in the first part of this paper it appears that BhAmaha’s views 
reflect chiefly the older Nydya theories, such as those expounded by the Vddavidhi and Pra- 
manasamuccaya or Nydyamukha, from which texts he seems to differ in a few points only. 
The fact that he still quotes from Védavidhi and ignores the nine pak sitbhdaas of Sankarasvamin 
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17 Cf. JRAS., 1929, p. 479. : ; = 
48 This must be the reading, and not samddhayah of the printed text, 
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seems to indicate that he was nearer in time to Dinn4ga than to Dharmakirti. The verbal 
quotations that have been noted in connection with the definition of the two pramézas, 
pratyaksa and specially of drstgnta prove beyond any doubt that he had direct acquaintance 
with Dinnaga’s works, and that he was strictly dependent on them. 

For all these reasons I think that the priority of Bhimaha to Dharmakirti must be con- 
sidered as a well established fact, and not as a debatable hypothesis. His theories as a 
whole are essentially pre-Dharmakirti and show but very little influence of the progress which 
took place in Nydya after the Pramdnasamuccaya. Whatever the religious creed of Bha- 
maha might have been, there is no doubt that in his work we find a new proof of the great 
influence exercised by Dinn&ga and his logic not only upon Buddhist thinkers, but upon 
Indian philosophy in general. Unfortunately we do not know very much about the philoso- 
phical and, more particularly, Nydya literature of the time which separates Dinnfga from 
Dharmakirti. But from the scattered information at our disposal, we may gather that the 
theories of Dinnéga were largely discussed and developed. This is what we can deduce from the 
commentary of K’wei-chi upon the Nydyapravesa, which sheds much light upon the evolu- 
tion of logical theories after Dinnaga and shows that many doctrines which appear now in 
the works of Dharmakirti had been discussed and formulated before him. And it seems to 
me that not only Buddhist authors were taking an active part in these discussions, but that 
thinkers belonging to other currents also contributed to them. Difference of opinion was 
always possible as regards the metaphysical and ontological points of view, but as regards 
Nydya, and chiefly pardrthanumana, viz., syllogism and its laws, as applied to dialectical discus- 
sions on philosophical topics, there was a general agreement.!® PragastapAda continues 
views that had been already elaborated by Buddhist Tarka-sdstras. Sankarasvamin, whom 
we have no arguments either for identifying or not with the philosopher of the same 
name quoted by Kamalasila, cannot perhaps be considered, at least if we are to judge from 
his name, as a Buddhist. The Médtharavrttt,as I hope to show in a forthcoming paper, 
expounds logical theories similar, and therefore chronologically near, to those of Sankarasvamin, 
and so does the Jaina Pramdnanirnaya.?° 


Thus, we-are confronted, it seems, with a general predominance of formal logic ar ela- 
borated by the Tarka-sdstras and Diinfga in his fundamental works, which influenced all 
the vdda-sdstras of t etime. This is a fact which is perhaps alluded to by Uddyotakara 
in his mangaldcarana : kutdrkikdjidnanivyttihetuh. Unfortunately, except the Nydyapravesa, 
no other work of this kind has been preserved, though the names at least of some other 
great logicians have come down to us. One of these, for instance, is /évarasena, well known 
from Tibetan sources.?4_ He was the teacher of Dharmakirti and heseems to have held parti- 
cular views as regards the interpretation of Dinn4ga’s works, which were not accepted by his 
great disciple. But his works are lost : only some few fragments have come down to us. 

Quotations from fSvarasena are, in fact, to be found in the following Sanskrit texts :— 


(1) Fragment of a Buddhist Nydya-édstra, preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The reforences to [ivarasena have been given by MM. Harapra- 
sida Sfstri as follows 2? :— 

(a) na tu yathesvaraseno manyata upalabdhyabhdvamdtram anupalabdhir itt 
(b) [u]palabdhyabhdvamdtram anupalabdhim abhdvasya prasahya [corr. prasajya-| 
pratisedhdtmanah pramd :dntaratvena gamikim icchanti Lévarasenaprabhrtayoh. 
19 Practically no result 18 possible in dialectical dehates if the opponents do not agree about the funda- 
mental laws of the discussion itself. 


20 We must remember, in fact, that the logical classifications of Nydyapraveéa sre identical neither 
with Dinnaga’s theories, nor with Dharmakirti’s. We must, therefore, deduce that they represent « parti- 
cular moment in the evolution of logic between Diinaga and Dharmakirti. 

31 Taranatha, History of Buddhism, transl. by Schiefner, pp. 159, 176. 

29 Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, vol. I, Buddhist MSS., p. 31. 
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In another fragment of a Nydyo treatise, which was kindly shown to me by His Holincss 
Sri Hemardja Sarm4, guru of His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal, mention of him is also 
found :— 


oe. Cdnayati talivat. para......vity abhiprdyeneévarasena evdparo ‘bhipretah. 


These documents are few and quite inadequate to give an idea of the main features of 
the system of tavarasena ; but considering that they are the only thing that time has left,?° 
they are not without value. They also belong to that period of great philosophical 
elaboration which took place between Diinaga and Dharmakirti, and of which Bhamaha 


also has preserved some not insignificant traces. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Cryvion Journat or Science, Section G. Archaology, 
Sthnology, ete., vol. I, pts. 1 to 4; vol. II, pt, 
1: edited by A. M. Hocart, Archwological Commus- 
sioner, Ceylon. London, Dulau & Co., 1925-28. 


Ertanarnia Zeyuanica, vol. III, pt. 2: edited by 
H.W. Coprinaton and §. PaRaNaviTANA. 
Oxford Univ orsity Press, 1929. 


Scientific research in Ceylon has made a note- 
worthy advance in the fast few years, thanks 
chiefly to the work of Messrs. H. W. Codrington, 
F. R. Ayrton and A.M. Hocart., The results are 
contained in a series of publications, including the 
above, the Memoirs of the Archeological Depart- 
ment, Mr. Codrington’s Coins and Coinage of Ceylon 
and his valuable Short History of Ceylon. The parts 
of the Journal of Science before us, besides tho 
archeological summaries, contain some atriking 
articles by Mr. Hocart, e.g, on the Ongin of the 
Stipa, India and the Pacific, and the Indo-European 
Kinship System ; but perhaps the work of greatest 
value to which he has devoted his attention ia the 
attempt to establish criteria by which the arch:rolo- 
gical remains of Ceylon can be dated. Chronological 
data are peculiarly scanty in the epigraphieal re- 
cords of Ceylon, and the extant chronicles are also 
defective in this reapect. By patient, mothodical 
examination of the monuments, the materials 
employed and the methods of construction, the 
sculpture, balustrades, guardstones, ‘moonstones,’ 
ote., Mr. Hocart has bean able to differentiate three 
main periods, which he calls (1) archaic, (2) classical 
and (3) archaiatic. Though thia nomenclature 
may not meet with universal approval, wo muat 
congratulate him upon the perseverance with which 
ho has tackled this difficult subject and laid a re- 
liable foundation, at least, for future work. Hots 
being ably seconded on the epigraphical side hy 
Mr. Paranavitana, who has also contributed a very 
interesting note on Mahdyanism in Ceylon. 











The present part of the Kpiypraphia Zeylaneea 
contains readings of the texts, with brauslations and 
annotations, of the (1) Oruvala sannase Cp. Maiserip- 
tion, probably of the time of Parakrama Bahu VII i, 
(2) the Badulla pillar inscription of about 942 4 p : 
and the Mannar Kacceri pillar :uscription of about 
990 a.v., tho second of which contains matter of 
special interest in connexion with village organi. 
zation, trading, fines and tolls, etc. The inter. 
pretation of many words and phragea in the latter 
inscriptions are admittedly yet doubtful. 
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Du KUMARAPALAPRATIBODHA: Kin Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis der Apabhraméa und der Erzahlungs- 
Literatur der Jainas. Von Ludwig Alsdorf. (Alt. 
und Neu-Indische Studien herausgegeben vom 
Seminar fur Kuleur und Geschichte I ndiens an 
der Hamburgischen Universitat. 2.) xii +227 pp. 
Hamburg : Friederichsen, De Gruyter and Co., 
1998 


Regions vistted long ago remam allurmg to the 
memory ; and even he who will Probably never be 
able to revisit them will sometimes thmk of them 
with @ melancholic pleasure. Being some twenty 
years ayo & pupil of Professor Jacobi the present 
writer mado some little progress in the study of 
Jain narrative literature. And, though he will 
probably never find a real opportunity for resuming 
those researches, it is with « special pleasure that 
he studies the researches of other scholars upon 
this and cognate subjects. 


Dr. Alsdorf, & pupil of Professor Schubring, one 
of the leading authorities on Jainism, has produced 
an extensive and solid work on the Kumarapa- 
lapratibodha of Somaprabha, or rather on those 
parts of it which are written 
Literary Apsabhramnsa—apaert 
contribut.ons chiefly by 
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83 References to him are to be found in the commentary to Pramdyardritda by Devendrahodhi, 
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known by two inasterly publications of Professor 
Jacob: ; and there 1s scarcely any doubt that thee 
is still in existence an oatensive htorature in that 
interesting, if monotonous, idiom. Dr. Alsdorf 
has used the edition of the Kumdrapdlapratibodha 
published in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, vol. XIV- 
And. though he has not been able to avail himself 
of any manuscript materials, there can be no doubt 
that he has produced in the plurahty of cases a 
sound and reheble text 


The Apsbhrainga stanzas of the Aum@apdla- 


piatubodha, some 250 m number, make up an 
allegoric tale called the Jivamanahkaranasam. 


ld patathd, & tale of the famous saint Sthdlabhadra, 
a hymn on Parsva, a small dogmatic text, four 
verses on the seasons, and 42 separate verses of 
different contents. Of all these, Dr Alsdoif gives 
text and tianslation, as well as a hist of words 
In an extensive and well-written introduction he 
deals with his texts from a literary, grammatical 
and metrical point of view And in five appendices 
wo are able to study other texts dealing with the 
foitunes of Sthilabhadra ‘The author, whose 
name we have probably not met with before, has 
produced an altogether loarned, mteresting, and 
excellent book. 

Tempting though it be, we cannot here enter 
into details which would really lead too far. We 
shall only allow ourselves a few passing remarks 
which will at any rate prove that we have studied 
the work with attention and with profit. 

On p 112 (Sthdlabhadra, 102, 4-5) we read the 
following lines :— 

Kasana-vanny uppayar nahi | bhanjur gav ve avidhu 
taka vi durechaha reha na hu| pdvai gévarakhidu, 


The text is undoubtedly in slight disorder, as the 
second half of the first line ts untranslatable [Ln any 
case I suppose that we shal! have to read bhunyac 
instead of bhanyat ; anfo.tunately, however, T am 
completely unable to solve the riddle of the woid 
avidhu. The rhyme proves it to be faulty correct— 
the sense must be something m the way of Skt. 
amria or madhu. The translation would run some- 
what like this: ‘the black-coloured dung-beetlo, 
even though he flies up to the sky and eats (honey *) 
will not attain the lustre of the bees’ The word 
kavoddtya-, ‘a porter’ (p 151), may possibly stand an 
some relation to (Skt.) har eala- in one of its different 
senses. For goyai pasyali wo miss a reference to 
Hemacandra’s grammar, 332, with Pisehel’s 
note, and the Prakritgrammatik, p. 173, § 246. 
Jhéfinga- (p. 159) seems to mean a rort of ghost ; 
it would not he quite impossible to derive it from 
dyotis- ‘light,’ as T believe to have proved long 
ago that glow-worms, etc., are at times looked 
upon as ghostly apparitions, ep, Alrine Beitr. ~ 
endowanischen Mytholoy, p 1 t (1911). The 
curious word bhullaya, quoted on p. 174, does 
not simply mean viatum ; Hemacandra explains 
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at by prabundhaprarylttam pdth yum (Dr. Alsdorf's 
quotation ts not quite exact), und it is also explained 
hy adhikdre sambalam. But I fail to make out 
the exact sense underlying those explanations. 


We take leave of Dr. Alsdorf with expressions 
of gratitude for his able and interesting book, 
and hope soon to meet with new contmbutions from 
his pen 

JAgkL CHARPENTIER, 
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MEworrs or THE ARCH MOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF INDIA, 
No 41 Survival of the Prehistoric Civilization 
of the Indus Valley, by Rar BATADUR RAMPRASAD 
Cuanns, BA 13 X 10 in, pp 40, with 2 plates 
Caleutta, 1929. 


Tn seeking to find a link between the Vedic 
traditions and the chalcohthic ciuilvation of the 
Indus basin, us disclosed from the remains found at 
Harappaand Mohenjo-daro, Mt Chauda propounds his 
Views Upon certain subjects, which, though of wide 
interest, hardly fall with the scope of archxology. 
For example, he would abandon what ho calls the 
“orthodox view,” that the uppe Indus valley was 
wrested fiom Disas and Dasyus by a vigorous 
race of Aryan immigrants, aud suggest, as better 
fitting the evidence, that “the Aryans, maimly 
represented by the Rishi clans, came to scok their 
fortunes insmallnumbers more or less as minsionartes 
of the cults of Indra, Varuna, Agm and other gods ot 
nature and settled in peace under the protection of 
the native rulers who readily appreciated their 
great merit as sorcerers and employed them to 
secure the assistance of the Aryan gods” We must 
point out, however, that Indian tradition would 
seem clearly to indicate that the earliest 75.9 were 
established in the land before the so-called Aryan 
immivration He would go further, and recognize 
in the warnor clans —the Bharatas, Ptirus, Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus, Diuhyus, ote.,ofthe Rig Veda—the 
representatives of the ruling class of the indigenous 


chaleolithic population. Here again we are up 
against a mass of Indian tradition, Rather than 


atinbute the rigidity of casto to the sharp distinction 
between the Arya and the Stidia, he prefers to 
regard ut a3 due to the wide gulf that separated the 
cultures of the “ proto. Brahmans and tho proto. 
Kshatnyas ’--ferms that seem to call for some 
defimtion. He proceeds to develop his view of a 
fundamental difference im the mentality of the 
Brdahmana and Kyatrya of ancient Incha by citing 
evidence to show that thew attitude towards piries- 
amedha and anumarana were antagonistic. The 
theory elaborated by him, that cortam statuettes 
found at Mohenjo-daro represent Yatis of the proto- 
historic and prehistocie Indus valley civilization 
seems somewhat premature. Wo feel, fuct, 
that the author attempts in thia «hort Memoir ta 
solve too many difficult problems, though his views, 
if not convincing, aré in many respects suggestive. 
C. E, A. W. 0, 
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sive Prakrit-Hundi Dictionary with Sanskrit equiva: 
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Sm Groner A. Grirrson, KC.IE., PhD,, 
D.Litt., LL.D.-—" I must heartily congratulate you 
on the completion of this must useful work. I have 
Sound tt a valuable help in my own studies and 
constantly refer to w.’” 


Dr. Geuserrr Tucci, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Rome University.—“ The Prakrit Dictionary + very 
useful on my study.” 


Dr. M. Winternrts, Professor of Prague Univer- 
sity.—‘*‘Many tnanks for . . . the Praknt 
Dictionary which is very useful to me,” 


Proressor A. B. Duruva, Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Hindu University, Bonares.—‘‘I have seen Mr. 
Hargovind Das Sheth’s Prakrit Dictionary. It 
represents a genuine attempt to supply a need which 
has long been felt, and I am sure it will reser th. 
appreciation which tt 80 well deserves.” 
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